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Two conditions 
stand out in this the 
first month of 1928 
as indicating that 
this will be an active, 
prosperous year in the telephone business. 
Cne is the improvement among the farm- 
ers, and the other is the encouraging pros- 
pect that building operations will be far 
more extensive this year than was antici- 
pated three months ago. 

More buildings mean more telephones, 
and the figures, compiled since January 1, 
indicate that building will continue in 1928 
at least in the same volume if not reaching 
greater totals than last year. This is the 
ret result of the survey made by the 
Architectural Forum whose forecasts re- 
garding building operations have been 
shown to be remarkably accurate for the 
past six consecutive years. 

For 1928, the Architectural Forum esti- 
mates the building program in the United 
States will call for approximately 6% bil- 
lion dollars. The result of the survey was 
a surprise to those who conducted it, as 
they originally took a good deal of stock 
in the pessimistic reports which were afloat 
last fall as to this year’s building prospects. 

* * * 

Telephone companies serving rural com- 
munities ought to benefit from the im- 
Proved situation of farmers.’ Good crops 
and better prices last vear brought about 
€asiir money conditions on the jarms, and 
should, therefore, lighten the burden of the 
exchange manager dealing with rural 
Subscribers. 
in most sections that burden needs 


lightening, for too often the farm lines, 


SIGNS POINT TO A GOOD YEAR FOR 
THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


with their low rates and slow collections, 
are the bane of the telephone manager’s 
life. He finds, when times are hard on the 
farm, that the last bill the farmer pays is 
his telephone bill, and the rural service 
company is usually glad to help him out. 

Telephone rates, of course, are fixed on a 
cash basis, but many rural companies carry 
their subscribers over tight money periods, 
and without charging interest or suspend- 
ing service for non-payment. It often hap- 
pens that the telephone company is com- 
pelled to go to its bank and make a loan on 
which it must pay interest, in order to get 
ready money to cover the expense of fur- 
nishing service to the delinquent rural 
subscriber. 

Five years ago, when the farmers were 
especially hard hit in one transmississippi 
state, one company even went to the state 
commission and asked to have its regular 
switching rate reduced until the subscribers 
were more able to meet the legitimate 
charge. 


* ok * * 


All of which shows that the telephone 
companies have treated their farm lines 
with extreme consideration in the time of 
their need. Now that the farmers are get- 
ting back on their feet again, they should 
remember their friend, the telephone man. 
Anyhow, he ought not to fail to remind 
them of the situation. 

The unprecedented rise in the stocks of 


the leading mail-order concerns within the 


last two months is 
attributed entirely to 
their record-breaking 
sales to the farmers, 
which, of course, is 
due to their easier money condition. 

If the improved status of the farmer 
has brought such tremendous prosperity to 
the Chicago mail-order houses, it ought to 
mean something favorable to telephone 
companies with rural lines. 

It is a generally accepted theory that 
agricultural conditions determine the extent 
cf national prosperity, and that if the 
farmers are doing fairly well, the whole 
country will have good times. A financial 
journal recently presented the views of 
prominent business men as to the prospects 
for 1928, among which was the opinion of 
Theodore Gary, of Kansas City, well 
known as a leader in the telephone industry. 
He was quoted as follows: 

“My judgment is that we are nearer a 
balanced economic condition than since 
1614. American manufacturers have be- 
come expert at mass production, and this is 
the real source of our prosperity. This is 
why I believe business prospects are bright. 

“It is not the lack of production, nor 
prices, nor demand, that is now retarding 
agriculture. Capital has been scared away 
from investment in farm lands by persist- 
ent propaganda that farming is hopelessly 
on the rocks unless the government in some 
way reaches it. Change this propaganda 
and see how agriculture and farm prices 
will be benefited.” 

x * * * 
Coming back to 1928 building operations 


—the other important factor in the tele- 
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phone industry—the records collected by 
the Architectural Forum show that the 
outlook is much more favorable than it was 
last fall. 
in 1926, but 1927 volume was well over 


All building records were broken 
seven billion dollars. This made even the 
optimists predict that 1928 would see a big 
falling off in building in the United States, 
but the research figures indicate but little, 
if any, loss. 

In the big cities, where an overbuilt 
situation may exist, a decrease is expected, 
judging from January building permits, but 
this is offset by increased activity in the 
smaller centers, especially as regards 
dwellings. 

C. Stanley Taylor, director of research 
for the Forum, says: “It is predicted that 
building activity during the year 1928 will 
cerry along in a much stronger manner 
than has been generally anticipated, and 
that any decrease in volume which might 


1esult from the lessened activities on the 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Pfister Hotel, Febru- 
ary 7, 8 and 9. 


North Dakota Telephone Association, 
Devil’s Lake, Great Northern Hotel, 
March 6, 7 and 8. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association, Tulsa, 
Mayo Hotel, March 13, 14 and 15. 


Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 20, 21, 22 and 23. 


Kansas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, April 3, 4 and 5. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Asso. 
ciation, Columbus, Deshler - Wallick 
Hotel, April 11, 12 and 13. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, April 17, 18 and 19. 

Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, May 9, 10 
and 11. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
May 23, 24 and 25. 











part of speculative builders will in turn be 

offset by a number of large investment 

and institutional projects which have been 

held in abeyance during 1926 and 1927.” 
* * * * 

“Next to the alphabet and the printing 
press the most wonderful works of man 
are those by which distance is abridged,” 
Macauley, the historian. 


wrote great 


Macauley died in 1859, nearly a score of 
years before the telephone was born. As 
an annihilator of distance, in every-day 
life, the telephone stands pre-eminent. 
Although a past master as a manipulator 
of words, Macauley would have found it 
difficult to describe adequately the service 
the telephone performs in spanning space 


in most parts of the world today. 


Nebraska Has Its Best Convention 


Annual Gathering of Nebraska Telephone Men at Kearney Pronounced Most 
Successful of Many Meetings—Addresses Full of Information of Practical 
Value—Reports Show Continued Growth and Interest in Association Activities 


The 29th annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Association, held at 
Kearney on January 17, 18 and 19, has 
gone into history as one of the most suc- 
cessful, in point of interest and attendance, 
known to the officers and members. 

It was an experiment, that of holding the 
convention 200 miles in the interior of the 
state; and, while the attendance in total 
numbers broke no records, probably twice 
as many companies were represented as at 
any previous convention. When the con- 
ventions are held in the eastern cities of 
the state, the Bell and Lincoln companies 
supply a considerable percentage of the 
number present, while Kearney was much 
more accessible to a larger number of 
men from the smaller companies. 

For this reason, Secretary Kloidy and 
the other officers were vastly pleased over 
results. Kearney is the home town of 
Warren Pratt, who has frequently been 
called on to lead the association activities, 
and the Kearney people displayed a gen- 
erous brand of hospitality. 

In the resolutions adopted at the close 
cf the session this was recognized in a 
hearty vote of thanks to the chamber of 
commerce, the civic clubs and the indi- 
viduals who appeared on special programs. 
Secretary Kloidy was warmly commended 
for his earnest and untiring efforts and also 


By H. T. Dobbins 


the officers for their interest in and con- 


duct of affairs. Expressions of regret 
over the death of J. D. Crownover, late 
manager and secretary of the Crownover 


Telephone Co. and a pioneer in the indus- 


try were contained in the _ resolutions 
adopted. 
F. F. Roderick, secretary and manager 


of the Gage County Independent Telephone 
Co., of Blue Springs, was named presi- 
dent; C. L. Kelly, of North Bend, vice- 
president; W. E. Bell, of Lincoln, treas- 
urer, and George W. Kloidy, secretary. 
Mr. Roderick served as a director and 
vice-president during the last year, and ably 
presided at several of the convention 
sessions. 

The new directors are: John B. Cook, 
Scottsbluff; C. L. Kelly, North Bend; 
M. D. Young, Alma, and J. W. Richmond, 
Wisner. The other directors are: Warren 
Pratt, Roderick, Blue 
Springs; W. R. Johnson, Omaha; W. E. 
Pell, Lincoln, and George E. Becker, 
Pawnee City. 

Fifteen 


Kearney; F. F. 


exhibitors were present with 
their equipment. The amusement features 
were numerous. KFAB at Lincoln staged 
a half-hour broadcasting program, in honor 
of the association and in which statistics as 
to the importance and extent of the indus- 


try were included. A theater party for 


smoker for the 
Tuesday evening, and the annual banquet 
Wednesday evening, attended by over 250 
persons, were other features. 

Mr. Pratt presided at the banquet, and 
after a program of and readings 
given by the students and faculty from the 
state teachers’ 
cerder. 


the women and a men 


music 


dancing was the 
Motion pictures of the equipment 
i use on transatlantic telephony 
shown at one session. 

Mayor L. D. Martin, of Kearney, who 


college, 


were 


gave the address of welcome, expressed the 
appreciation of the people of that city in 
being honored by its selection as the place 
for the meeting. He said that it was par- 
ticularly gratifying because Mr. Pratt, the 
president, was the head of the local com- 
pany, one of the best in the state and one 
which gave 100 per cent efficiency, while 
at the same time exercising a 
economy. 

He believed in the value of 
cf this sort where men assemble their ideas 
and put them together for the benefit of 
their patrons. He hoped the 
would come back some time. 

C. L. Kelly, of North Bend, responded 
for the association. He said that Kearney 
might well feel complimented, since the 
choice was the result of a submission to 
popular vote where the convention should 


reasonable 


gatherings 


— 


convention 
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be held. Kearney had supplied in Mr. 
Pratt and his aid, Mr. Johnson, men who 
had done excellent work for the associa- 
tion. 

He congratulated the municipality on the 
quality of its citizenship, its churches and 
The telephone association is a 
thoroughly democratic organization, with 


schools. 


the smallest company having the same vote 
as the largest. This had made 
mony and enabled the companies to make 
service a real slogan. 

F. E. Roderick presided during the tem- 
porary absence of President Pratt. Treas- 
urer W. E. 


showing the finances were in satisfactory 


3ell read his annual report, 


shape . 
The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Kloidy reported that the asso- 
ciation began the year with 106 company 
and 11 associate members, making the total 
117, and representing about 200,000  sta- 
tions. 

During the year 16 companies and two 
associate members were added, but due to 
the fact that a number of companies sold 
their properties to other telephone compa- 
ries, in some cases losing their identity, 
the net gain was but seven, making the 
present membership 124, and representing 
210,000 stations. The net gain in stations 
is as great as in 1926, when 36 member 
companies were added, as the companies 
that have been purchasers are members. 

Gratification was expressed over the fact 
that the companies are making greater use 
The general and usual 
problems made up the greater number of 
instances where aid was given. With but 
few exceptions, the association had more or 
less to do 


of the association. 


matter before the 
state railway commission relative to rates. 
It secured a special added rate of 50 cents 
a month for all companies that desire to 
sell monotype service. 


with every 


This phase of the 
work has increased so that it is impossible 
tc visit exchanges as widely and as often 
as in 1926, and the secretary urged mem- 
ber companies to further the association’s 
interests by intensive effort among neigh- 
bor companies not on its list. 

Seven informal district conferences were 
held during the year, and the secretary 
thought excellent results had been attained. 
Sixty-five companies were represented by 
115 individuals at the meetings. The asso- 
ciation plans to hold about eight district 
conierences in 1928, along the same general 
lines, which promise to bring out a larger 
attendance. 

Ir. Kloidy recommended that a_ half- 
day be given at the next convention to a 
tratnc conference. He felt the association 
had reached a point where it could suc- 
cessiully put one on, and he believed Miss 
Anne Barnes, traveling chief operator for 
the Jowa association, could be procured to 
Presile. The secretary expressed appre- 
Ciation of the backing and assistance given 


him at all times by officers of the associa- 


tior 


for har-. 
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Mr. Kloidy said, in an informal address, 
that many of the companies,.both member 
and non-member, do not attend these con- 
ferences or conventions, and he asked aid 
in getting representatives present at future 
meetings. It is one certain way of obtaining 
new ideas, learning new methods and to 
profit by the experience of others. 

Leaders of the industry are usually found 
at these conventions, and they point the 
way teach the of the 
It is here that the manufacturer, 


and fundamentals 
business. 
jobbers and retailer of telephone supplies 
are met, and the newest things in telephony 
made known. They are a part of the in- 
dustry and contribute greatly to its success. 

















President Warren Pratt of Kearney in His 
Annual Address Discussed Telephone Cases 
Before the United States Supreme Court 
As Regards Rate Making. 

No great results are possible without group 
action, as is evident in the multiplied or- 
ganizations, wheels within wheels, up to 
the great and invincible union of states. 

He felt that in no business is organiza- 
tion more essential. It does not matter 
very much to an ordinary merchant if 
other merchants conduct their business im- 
properly; in fact, it benefits him if his 
competitor loses customers that way, but 
in this day and age the best telephone ex- 
change on earth would be more or less of 
a failure if surrounded by other exchanges 
and toll lines that were failures. 

Union and harmony are necessary, and 
the degree of cooperation with which the 
work and the problems are faced deter- 


mines the measure of success. The asso- 


ciation is united for a 


mutual 


common purpose, 

advancement and mutual benefit, 

and in this unity may be found the key to 

broader vision and greater success. 
Division of Highways. 

The “Use of Highways by Wire Com- 
panies” was the topic treated by A. L. 
Turner, foreign wire relations engineer of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 


—s 
wn 


right to use the public highways as routes 
for wire line companies has its origin in 
legislative action designed to afford ample 
and full opportunity for furnishing neces- 
without 


sary public services unnecessary 


restrictions. This right carries with it cer 
tain specified or implied obligations. 

One of these obligations is that not to 
interfere with the ordinary use for vehicu- 
iar and other traffic nor of maintenance 
Other duties involve the 


relations with individuals along the high- 


of the roadways. 


ways including the avoidance of undue in- 
terference with the individual’s use of his 
property. 

that of co- 
operating with all other wire-using com- 
panies in their respective uses of the high- 


Another important duty is 


way so that any and all necessary or de- 
sirable service can be furnished the public 
in the best possible manner and at a reason- 
able cost. It was this portion of the sub 
ject with which Mr. Turner dealt largely. 

He devoted a part of his time to dis- 
cussing conditions in cities and towns. 
There are several good reasons for joint 
use there, because of the greater safety to 
the public and to employes; economy in 
pliant construction; more favorable public 
timber re 


relations, and conservation of 


sources. There are some disadvantages 
but these are outweighed clearly. 

Mr. Turner summed up the whole prob- 
lem as one to be solved by willingness and 
ability to understand the other fellow’s 
problem. 

Lieutenant Governor George A. Williams 
took the place on the program of S. L. 
Harris, of Kansas City, who was unable 


Mr. Williams is a 
speaker, and devoted the 


to be present. very 
half 
hour or more in which he occupied the 


floor to telling the 


pleasant 
association members 
something of the history of the common- 
wealth. He 


facts and figures 
Nebraska 
is one of the greatest agricultural units in 
the world. 

From the Public Viewpoint. 

The way the public looks at the telephone 
husiness and the employed by 
those in it was the theme of an address by 
H. T. Dobbins, 
Lincoln State Journal. He 


gave them 
proving his original thesis that 


methods 


editor of the 
that the 
public is waiting to be well served and is 


associate 


said 


willing to pay a reasonable rate for that 
ability of 
the smaller companies to meet 


service, but he challenged the 
many of 
these requirements. 

He gave as his opinion that while the 
people are as sensitive as ever about prices, 
they are willing to pay a reasonable price 
for whatever it is that they want; and in 
these days of larger incomes, they are de- 
manding better 
with better homes and better equipment for 


telephone service, along 
those homes. 

Mr. Dobbins cited some figures from the 
recently-issued 1926 report of the 


railway commission to show that a number 


state 


of companies are in no financial condition 
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to meet these demands. The 216 reporting 
companies have a total of nearly $40,- 
000,000 invested, counting reserves, 
Operating reve- 
pues were slightly in excess of ten millions, 
oi which the companies, excluding the Lin- 
coln and Bell companies, received $1,673,- 


sur- 
pluses and depreciation. 

















Secretary George M. Kloidy of Lincoln Re- 

ported Good Gain in Association Member- 

ship and Work Accomplished. He Was Re- 
elected for Another Year. 

000, or about 17 per cent, whereas they 

supply 27 per cent of the stations in 

service. 

Of the 216 companies, 56 paid dividends, 
20 broke about even and 32 were actually 
out of pocket. Not one of the 35 class F 
companies, having less than 125 stations, 
paid a dividend and 13 of them lost money. 
The 214 companies, not counting the two 
big ones, paid a total of $122,000 in divi- 
dends on about $6,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, although these figures do not include 
earnings. 

The speaker discussed the curious re- 
luctance of business men in all lines to take 
advice, and instanced the refusal of a large 
percentage of farmers to avail themselves 
oi the results of the millions spent by the 
production and 
He found the telephone situation 
analogous, with the state railway commis- 


state in experiments in 
methods. 


sion, the state association and such publica- 
tions as TELEPHONY, with its hundreds of 
hints and facts of experience published 
curing a year, as sources for information 
as to ways and means, not to mention that 
the two large companies place all their 
experiences at their command. 
He spoke of the failure to cooperate 
with the local newspaper men, in supply- 
ing it with information and building up a 
friendship worth while in the stress of a 
state 
railway commission is that it is seldom that 


rete increase. The experience of the 


a company asking an increase takes any 
considerable pains to educate the public of 
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the community as to the needs of the 
occasion. 

The best avenues of profit lie in selling 
the better grades of service and inducing 
the greater use of toll lines. Most farm 
lines are still grounded, with all the hor- 
rors attaching to that type of service. With 
the power lines gridironing the state, there 
cught to be no place for other than metallic 
service. 

“We are living in a new age,” said he, 
“with a greater prosperity than ever and 
one more widely diffused. Buyers of serv- 
ice are less concerned about cost than ease 
and comfort, and this applies to telephone 
service as well as to all the modern home 
conveniences. In the world of commerce 
the only competition is between the char- 
acter of service; and the race for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar is not bottomed on price, but 
what can be given him in exchange for 
that dollar.” 

Mr. Dobbins felt that the wider use of 
oii for house-heating purposes, with its 
greater cost above coal, carried a hint for 
every telephone man alert to extend and 
make more profitable his business. 

J. A. Gunn of the Employers Casualty 
Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, in a brief talk, 
urged greater consideration of the costs of 
compensation insurance. In Iowa, by main- 
taining direct contacts with the legislature, 
medical bills are limited to $200 in most 
whereas in Nebraska there is no 
limit, and the doctors get half the money 
paid for compensation. 

J. R. Shipley of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. said that the progress 
of Independent telephony had been made 
possible by two things: the work of the 
associations which supplied the coopera- 
tion; and by the Independent manufactur- 
ers who made it possible to supply the 
companies with equipment in keeping with 
the times. 

The history of the manufacturing com- 
panies showed that they had added many 
improvements and originated many devices 
for bettering the service. They feel that 
they had an important part in the develop- 
ment and that the patronage of the com- 
panies had made their success possible. 

Value of Conventions. 

Secretary L. M. Kraege of the Kansas 
Independent Telephone Association said 
that every live telephone man ought to be 
present at every convention and stay until 
“the last dog is hung.” More than the ex- 
change of ideas is made possible by these 
gatherings, and he ranked as valuable the 
exchange of experiences outside the regular 
program. 

Mr. Kraege listed the mistakes of the 
telephone people at length. He said the 
business got a poor start, and just had to 
In the beginning, it was thought 
that all that was necessary was to set some 
poles, string the wire and install the equip- 
ment. The business is much more than 
that. He had scolded and cajoled in order 
to get telephone men to get a book value 


cases, 


crow. 
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on their property at least once, as a start. 
Business men find it profitable to take 
annual inventories, but it is almost impos- 
sible to get telephone men to do it once in 
their business lives. 

He instanced a case where he had vainly 
tried to get an owner to make a valuation 
the answer being that it would cost $300 
or $400. The man carried his plant cost 
on his books at $10,000, and later accepted 
an offer of $12,000 in the belief that he 
had made some money. The fact devel 
oped that the plant was actually worth be 
tween $20,000 and $25,000, and the valua- 
tion he didn’t take cost the original owner 
at least $8,000. 

Mr. Kraege insisted that the owner of a 
telephone property must know what it is 
worth before he can know what rates to 
charge and when he is getting a reasonable 
return. 

In Kansas, service is too much on the 
hit-and-miss plan, ranging from very poor 
to standard. He said he was working for 
a standard at the board, and in the con- 
struction and maintenance; and until this 
is accomplished, the telephone owner is not 
giving that service to the public for which 
it pays and to which it is entitled. He 
argued for better standards on the farm- 
line companies, as the poor construction 
there is what produces lost toll calls. 

Too companies are 
operated in the corner grocery style of the 
past, “here are the goods; 
them.” 


many telephone 


come and get 
Business has eliminated that type 

















Vice President C. L. Kelly, of North Bend, 

Responded for the Association to the May- 

or’s Welcome at the Nebraska Convention 
Held at Kearney Last Week. 


of grocer, and it will put that kind of a 
telephone company out of business in time. 
He advised managers to chase themselves 
cut of the alley and to doff their jeans. 
“Get up by the front door and meet your 
customers when they come in, rather than 
have this done by some cheap girl,” ‘1 
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advocated. “That is good public relations, 
and nothing can keep a company from 
building up an exchange of which the 
owner can be proud and from which he 
will get profit. Where public relations are 
all right, rates are an incident. In Kansas, 
it often happens that petitions of 90 per 
cent of the users are presented in behalf 
of increased rates, and it is getting easier 
to secure adequate rates. 

“Rockefeller got rich because he had a 
vision of what the possibilities of his busi- 
ness were. As a result of his foresight, 
the sale of kerosene, once the main product 
of oil, is now far exceeded by the value of 
the by-products. 

Mr. Kraege did not believe that the sur- 
face of possibilities for the sale of by- 
products in the telephone business had even 
been scratched. The development of both 
local and long distance business is a fertile 
field. Line calls form a method of broad- 
cast publicity that can be sold to most 
traveling men as they come to town. Get 
in touch with the hotels and _ boarding 
houses, and tell these men that for a spe- 
cial rate they can talk to farmers over a 
wide territory at a small cost. 

“Directories ought not to cost telephone 
companies a cent. In fact, they all ought 
to earn money,” he declared. “Nice pieces 
of money can be had by handling radio 
equipment. Telephone managers should 
take over these lines, rather than the local 
jeweler or plumber. It is being done in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. There is a tre- 
mendous obsolescence, of course, but there 
is little risk in handling receiving sets and 
loudspeakers.” 

Mr. 
programs. 


advocated handling 
“Nobody knows what radio is 
going to do to the telephone business ; bet- 
ter get a string on it and hang on to it.” 

The chair named the following com- 
mittees : 

Nominations: H. F. McCulla, Lincoln; 
M. Dutcher, Pierce, and B. H. Miller, 
Crete. 

Auditing: D. E. McGregor, Gibbon; 
Neal Schreck, Bertrand, and Oscar Banks, 
Campbell. j 

Resolutions: C. W. Motter, Lincoln; 
J. E. Baggstrom, Wausa, and J. E. Grint, 
Sargent. 


Kraege also 


Rate-Making Bases. 

President Warren Pratt devoted the 
major portion of his annual address to 
advising the members of the association as 
to past decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, which is the final declarer of 
wat constitutes the law, with reference 
to the telephone business. In the first case 
decided, that of Smyth vs. Ames, from Ne- 
braska, it was held that it was the duty 
of the courts, in order to secure for the 
people the freedom and the perpetuity of 
their institutions that the fundamental law 
guarantees, to determine the validiy of all 
lav's whereon their rights are dependent. 

~he troublesome question at all times has 
bec: to determine, in rate-making and 
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supervision of utilities, what is the basis 
of value. In the first case, criticized by 
some as indefinite, the court said this was 
to be determined by finding the original 
cost and add to it all betterments, ascertain- 
ing what are the stocks and bonds out- 
standing, and the present value as con- 
trasted with the past. 

In the Knoxville waterworks case, the 

















M. T. Caster, of Lincoln, Reported to the 

Convention From the Joint Committee on 

Physical Relations Between the Signal Com- 
panies and the Electric Companies. 


court said it would not hesitate to halt 
confiscatory legislation, and that in de- 
termining the question at issue each regula- 
tory body should be possessed of a keen 
sense of justice while there should be a 
full and frank disclosure by the company 
applying. 

The courts ought not to bear all the 
burden, it said, of righting any wrong, but 
where the issue is clear it ought not to 
hesitate. The sanctity of private property 
is recognized in the Constitution and the 
laws, and a state board must take into 
consideration what disaster may follow a 
The reduction of rates to the 
consumer is small compared with loss to 
him of the ruin of the property that serves 
nim. 

In the Consolidated gas cases the court 
said the value sought to be fixed should be 
the value that attaches when the application 
is made. A fair return on the reasonable 
value must be found as of the time it is 
being used, and when the inquiry as to the 
reasonableness of the rates is undertaken. 
The war upset prices, and it was recognized 
that the company is entitled to the benefit 
of the increase of value over construction 
prices. 

In the Southwestern Bell case, where the 
Missouri commission was the other party, 
it was held that the court would take judi- 
cial notice that the war had vastly in- 
creased prices. It said that the present 


decision. 





value should be determined also by an in- 
telligent forecast of future price trends. 


It also held that while the state can 
regulate rates, it is not the owner of the 
property and not clothed with the powers 
of management and cannot interfere un- 
less there has been a great abuse of dis- 
cretion, with expenses on such a scale as 
to make reasonably evident a desire to 
cheat and defraud. Otherwise the commis- 
sion cannot determine how much a com- 
pany shall pay and cannot tell it to do 
this or not to do that. 

In the Minnesota rate case it was held 
that a just return involves a fair value of 
the property used, and that when one buys 
at a bargain he is not deprived of the 
benefits of it. In a still later case it was 
said the state must give, in determining 
a base value, consideration to the increased 
cost and value. 

Mr. Pratt said that the supreme court 
has laid down the rules to be followed in 
ascertaining actual value, and that a rail- 
Way commission can, by following them, 
He said that 
the commission should be given credit for 


easily reach a just decision. 


going out and making special valuations 
when it is not obliged to do so; and in 
doing so it is doing that which is up to 
the company, under the law, to do. 

Small Exchange Problems. 

H. M. Carmean, secretary of the Platte 

Valley Telephone Corp., of Scottsbluff, dis- 
cussed the problems of the small exchange 
in an interesting and comprehensive style. 
He said that two things are necessary if a 
First, that a 
rendered, both 
local and toll; and, second, that a fair re- 
turn be the 
each exchange. 

The fact that all exchanges on a com- 


solution is to be secured; 


good grade of service be 


realized upon investment at 


pany’s list are not paying is not a matter 
of discouragement, considering the fact that 
it has only been recently that the small 
exchanges have been taken out of the list 
of things that shift for themselves. 

The Platte Valley company has 15 ex- 
changes. Four have less than 65 total sta- 
tions; three less than 150; three less than 
275, and five have from 350 to 1,850 sta- 
tions, which Mr. Carmean suggested quali- 
fied him the Generally 
speaking, the small town is going to remain 


for discussion. 
a small town, and the problem will remain 
until its solution has gone beyond the point 
where any problem remains. The small 
town should have 24-hour service, if only 
in the interest of toll must 
give fire and police protection; be available 


business: it 


for calling the doctor, and must be availa- 
ble for varied uses that call for prompt 
and courteous service. 

The majority of small-town exchanges 
are operated on the agency plan, where the’ 
chief operator holds every job. The ideal 
employe is the widow with a child or two 
te support, preferably one of old 
enough to relieve her at the switchboard, 
and neither of them 


them 


babies. If she has 
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lived in the town for some time, she is 
public relations in herself. When a sub- 
scriber steps to the instrument, a picture 
flashes into the mind, and it is a pleasant 
The position is attractive to her be- 
cause it combines home life with a business 
career. 

Mr. Carmean said his company had a 
small exchange building plan that it fol- 
The building is off the main street, 
away from disturbing noises and out of 
the district where fireproof construction is 
required. Comfortable living quarters are 
provided, while at the same time a business 
aspect is presented by that portion which 
the public enters and uses. The additional 
room for living quarters represents but lit- 
tle additional investment, and the design is 
such that if there is growth it can be taken 
care of. The chief operators of this type 
pay all wages, if any, light and fuel. 

Where the small exchange is not too far 
away, it may be found practical to group 
its subscribers on party lines and trunk 
them to the nearby exchange. His com- 
pany does this in several cases. This adds 
to the service of both exchanges, and if 
the haul is not too long, it cuts the plant 
investment in the smaller exchange with- 
out increasing to any degree the operating 
cost of the larger. He thought there was 
a possibility of future use for the C. A. X. 
dial system. 

Two features play a part in the small 
exchange earnings. The toll center sys- 
tem eliminates ticket making. The small 
exchange is entitled to 25 per cent of the 
tolls it originates, but the business ought 
to be encouraged by supplying more cir- 
cuits and copper because the best 
salesman on toll service is the service itself. 

There ought to be a directory available 
for every exchange; if several exchanges 
are grouped in one book it aids toll service 
because it leads to direct calling of whole- 
sale houses, markets and friends by num- 
ber, securing the station-to-station rate. He 
thought the small exchange ought to be 
credited with part of the directory revenue. 

Successful Cooperation. 

Reporting to the convention from the 
joint committee on physical relations be- 
tween the signal companies and the elec- 
trical supply companies, M. T. Caster said 
that it had been a pleasure to serve the 
association in this respect. He agreed with 
VDean Ralph E. Heilman of Chicago, who 
said in a recent address at Lincoln that the 
business man has certain definite obliga- 
which he must fulfill in 


one. 


lows. 


ones 


tions order to 
justify himself. 

There is the obligation to his business, 
which is to develop it and give it enough 
second, 
the obligation to his family so it may be 
so developed that each member of it has a 
chance in the world to give it a place in the 
community; and, third, to the community, 
to give enough time, thought and energy to 
help take care of community problems, be- 
cause in building up the community he 


attention to make a success of it; 
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helps his business, which depends to an 
extent on the community. 

Mr. Caster said he regarded his position 
on this committee as representing the asso- 
ciation as one of his opportunities to serve 
the state as a community. 

For the benefit of those not familiar 
with the organization and its purposes, he 
said that a committee of 12 had been cre- 
ated by the light, power, telephone, tele- 
graph and railway companies for the pur- 

(Please turn to page 32.) 


Bell Companies Announce Cut in 
A. T. & T. Contract. 

A change in the contractural relations 
between the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. is announced by the officials of the 
latter company. 

Heretofore the Hlinois company, like all 
other Bell licensees, has paid the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. annually 4 per 
cent of its gross receipts, for which it re- 
ceived various important services, and the 
use of the transmitters, receivers and in- 
duction coils associated with the telephone 
instruments. 

Under the new arrangement, the license 
payment is reduced to 2 per cent, and the 
Illinois Bell company is to buy the tele- 
phone instruments now in use and to con- 
tinue to buy what it needs in the future. 

All other parts of the contract between 
the companies remain unchanged. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is to 
continue to provide all other services as 
heretofore. 

W. R. Abbott, president of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., made the following 
statement of the change: 

“In the early days of the telephone busi- 
ness it seemed essential that telephone in- 
struments be owned and maintained by a 
central organization. This condition no 
longer obtains. Therefore, effective at the 
end of 1927, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. offered to sell and the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. bought the tele- 
phone instruments in use on its lines but 
heretofore owned and maintained by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. At 
the same time a reduction from 4 per cent 
tc 2 per cent of gross revenues was made 
in the charge for research, engineering, 
financial and other services furnished the 
lilinois Bell company by the American 
company. 

“While the purchase of the telephone in- 
struments and their maintenance by this 
company will increase the investment and 
expense of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
it will be more than offset by the 50 per 
cent reduction in the charge for services.” 

The middle of the month a similar an- 
ncuncement was made by President J. S. 
McCulloh of the New York Telephone 
Co. In discussing the statement it was 
said that henceforth, the New York Tele- 
phone Co. will buy directly from the West- 
ern Electric Co., manufacturing subsidiary 
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of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and will be free to purchase in any 
market. 

Previously all material had to be bought 
from the Western Electric Co. While this 
arrangement has been changed, Mr. Mc- 
Culloh said that the question of purchase: 
from other than Western Electric organ- 
izations was still one very much in the 
future. 

Discussing the purchase of instruments 
from companies other than the Western 
Electric Co., Mr. McCulloh said: 

“The New York Telephone Co. is a 
public utility whose one purpose is to fur 
nish communication. It is responsible for 
that service, and it cannot maintain that 
service if it opens its doors to ‘tin-can’ 
standards.” 

Mr. McCulloh described types of desk 
instruments which it was sought to intro- 
duce in New York City, some months ago 
as “nostrums.” He said that the new 
arrangement with the parent company was 
effective as of January 1 and would be 
nade universal throughout the A. T. & T. 
system. 

The New York Telephone Co., like all 
companies in the American Telephone & 
Telegraph system, has paid 4 per cent of 
to the parent 
company in return for the use of telephone 


gross operating revenues 
instruments and research, engineering and 
financial services. This percentage, which 
was cut from 4% to 4 per cent in January, 
1926, is now further cut to 2 per cent. 
There will thus be a net saving to the 
New York Telephone Co. which Mr. Mc- 
Culloch said would be substantial, and 
which, it was estimated, would exceed 
$500,000 annually. 

The cut in the parent company charge 
was made in view of the fact that leasing 
of instruments will no longer be included 
in it. This reduction will more than offset 
the increase in New York Telephone Co.'s 
investment and expense resulting from the 
outright purchase of instruments. 

“The arrangement by which the trans- 
mitters, receivers and induction coils of 
instruments were leased from the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was made 
many years ago to meet conditions existing 
at that time,’ said Mr. McCulloh. “It 
was done to preserve the integrity of the 
service by eliminating the use of inferior 
types of instruments. Through it, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
been able to control standards in tele- 
phone service until such time as there was 
no danger of these standards being im- 
paired. 

“Under the new arrangement with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
associated companies retain all the ad- 
vantages accruing from their relations with 
the parent company. By purchasing instead 
of leasing instruments, the New York Tele- 
phone Co. will be able greatly to simplify 
its accounts. There will be also substan- 
tial savings in disbursements of funds.” 
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‘Testing Local and Long Distance 


Some Fundamentals of Testing With Voltmeter and Wheatstone Bridge for 
Figuring: Locations in Ordinary Every-Day Arithmetic—Description and 
Explanation of How Instruments Are Used—Tests Which Are Easy to Make 


The importance of testing in large or 
small telephone exchanges cannot be overs 
estimated as to the saving of time, money 
and good will. A telephone company is 
judged by the service it gives, and an in- 
telligent application of the instruments 
available for testing cannot help but keep 
up, or raise, the standard of service that 
has been given in the past. 

We have recently had some excellent 
articles on the art of testing in our trade 
papers covering almost every known in- 
strument in the telephone field. Most of 
these instruments are not available, except 
in the engineering departments or in the 
large telephone exchanges, so I shall keep 
tc the humble voltmeter and later switch 
to the use of the Wheatstone bridge. 

This article is an effort to reach the 
telephone man of average education, who 
can calculate in ordinary every-day arith- 
metic. I will endeavor to keep away from 
algebra as far as possible. Not being any 
too good at this art of figuring myself, I 
realize the difficulties of the average line- 
man, inspector or switchboard man. 

In the smaller magneto companies, the 
lineman’s test set is still used, and it is a 
matter of experience in the use of such a 
test set that counts. Just the same, the 
set must be used with intelligence, and it 
will be found that these sets are a great 
help in locating trouble on exchange and 
tural lines. Most telephone exchanges 
nowadays have a voltmeter. If you are 
working for a company that does not own 
one, try and get the manager to buy one. 

We will suppose that a line is reported, 
“Can’t get Central.” We have the line put 
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Fig 1. Ordinary Connection of Voltmeter in 
a Circuit for Measuring High 
Resistance. 


up on test and the needle swings away 
Over the scale and indicates that the line 
is s| ort-circuited. In the same manner on 
ag unded line, the needle will swing over 
and dicate that the line is grounded. In 
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many exchanges that is as far as it goes— 
the line is short-circuited or grounded and 
we must get out and look for it. But our 
friend, Voltmeter, will tell us much more 
than that. In the case of rural and long 
distance trouble, time and money can be 
saved before the man starts on the trouble. 

A brief description of the workings of a 
voltmeter will not be out of place. Briefly 
it consists of a coil of a certain resistance, 
free to move in a magnetic field, to which 
is attached a pointer which moves over 
the scale. Most meters in use, so far as 
my experience has been, are 10,000 or 100,- 
000 ohms’ resistance. 

Now let us see what happens on a dead 
short-circuit. First connect the meter as 
in Fig. 1. If we short-circuit the volt- 
meter leads, the needle will swing over to 
the limit of the scale, if we have the cor- 
rect amount of battery. We will say the 
scale is 50, the resistance of the meter is 
10,000 ohms, and the battery voltage is 50 
volts. 

Just what does the position of the needle 
indicate? That a certain amount of cur- 
rent is flowing through the meter coil, and 
there is a drop of 50 volts around this 
coil, one volt for every 200 ohms’ resist- 
ance in the coil. 

Now we will add an external resistance ; 
this may be a line, a set of bell coils, or 
any piece of electrical apparatus with re- 
sistance. Say we add 2,000 ohms. 

The meter needle will again swing over 
but not so far this time. Why? Because 
2,000 ohms more resistance means less 
current through the meter, less drop in 
voltage and that the needle will swing over 
to a lesser degree. Under these conditions, 
the needle should swing over to about 41.66 
volts. Now we have the answer to our 
external resistance; 41.66 volts drop 
around 10,000 ohms means one volt drop 
to each 240 ohms. 

Our original reading on a dead short- 
circuit was 50 volts, the difference be- 
tween 50 and 41.66= 8.34. 8.34 times 
240 = 2,001.60—not so hard is it, if you 
follow it step by step? But we do not 
always want to measure in thousands of 
ohms. Around a telephone exchange we 
will find more use for from, say, 10 ohms 
up. 

Now 10 ohms would not show much dif- 
ference as the external resistance on a 
1¢,000-ohm meter, so, in order to get a 
greater variation of the needle on lower re- 
sistance measurements, we have to put a 
resistance across the 10,000-ohm meter coil. 
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This is called a shunt, because it shunts 
part of the current that would otherwise 
go through the meter. A 200-ohm shunt 
will be found suitable for general meas- 
urements. 

Now let us get the approximate resist- 
ance of our meter. To do this we have to 
take the meter resistance, 10,000 ohms, and 
multiply it by 200 ohms and divide the 
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Fig. 2. Connection of Voltmeter in Circuit 
for Measuring Low Resistances. 


result by (10,000+ 200) as 
(10,000 xX 200)/(10,000 + 200) = 196.07 
or nearly 196 ohms. You will now find 
you will get a much greater variation on 
measurements of smaller resistance be- 
cause of the action of the shunt coil 
which causes the greater variation of the 
needle, when the external resistance is 
added. The same figuring holds good as 
before, except now figure the voltmeter 
196 ohms, 

Oftentimes when measuring a ground, 
you will not get the correct location due 
to the resistance of the ground at the 
trouble. Where a metallic line is down, 
with the end nearest the office grounded, 
this measurement will indicate that the 
trouble is no farther than the number of 
ohms divided by the resistance per mile of 
the wire (single). 

Where the line is still up in the air and 
grounded a better location can be made by 
taking the loop measurement, Fig. 2. Then 
measuring direct out on one wire through 
the ground, out on the other wire around 
through the short-circuit and to ground 
through the resistance. You now have the 
measurements as shown in Fig. 2. 

Loop A to B—200. 

Grd A to C—100 + 50 + 100 = 250. 

Grd B to C—50 + 100 = 150. 

Adding the two ground measurements 
together = 400, which equals the resistance 
of the line and twice the resistance of the 
ground. We have here an excess of 200 


follows: 
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ohms over the line resistance and have 
measured to ground twice, so the resistance 
of the ground must be 100 ohms. From 
this can be figured the distance to the 
trouble by taking the measurement B to C 
and subtracting the resistance of the 
ground. Where the two ground measure- 
ments check up with the loop measure- 
ment, a good location can be made. 

These principles hold good on rural lines 
on the office side of the first telephone. 
Don’t worry about the resistance of the 
telephones; that is taken care of in the 
measurements. After you get past the 
first telephone it is a matter of guess 
work, but a good idea of the distance to 
the trouble can be had by using the meter. 
In the case of a cross, pick out the crossed 
wires and treat them as a short-circuit. 
Good results can be obtained with a volt- 
meter, but common sense must be mixed 
with the figures, because sometimes you 
will strike abnormal conditions. Don't 
lose faith in your meter because it seems 
to err sometimes. Where you only possess 
a voltmeter, make the best of it. 

In some offices they are fortunate 
enough to possess a bridge, which when 
used intelligently leaves a voltmeter as far 
behind as the automobile has left the 
horse. If you have one, make use of it. 
If you can figure with a voltmeter, you 
can figure with a bridge, more difficult, 
it’s true, but it can be done. Don’t get 
discouraged because you are not right up 
in algebra, although I admit, if you are, 
it’s so much easier. 

Let us take up the construction of the 
bridge in as simple a manner as possible. 
A Wheatstone bridge circuit is made up of 
two bridge arms, A and B, and a variable 
resistance C, Fig. 3. The unknown resist- 
ance is connected across points 1 and 2 
and the galvanometer, or a receiver, is 
connected across points 3 and 4. 

Let us take a simple illustration on 
measuring straight resistance, with, say 
500 ohms in each bridge arm. We connect 
our unknown resistance across points 1 
and 2 and adjust C until we have no de- 
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There are different ways of varying the 
adjustment of the bridge, all depending on 
the type of instrument you have on hand. 
The Leeds & Northrup, with which I am 
familiar, has ‘five dials; one for adjusting 
the ratio of the bridge arms and four for 











Fig. 3. The Wheatstone Bridge Circuit. 


flection in the galvanometer. Then we say 
the bridge is balanced. That is plain 
English—if we are using equal bridge 
arms. We have the same amount of resist- 
ance in C as there is in X, because there 
is no difference in voltage between points 


3 and 4. 
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Fig. 4. Wheatstone Bridge With Unequal 


Arms. 


adjusting the resistance of C, which runs 
from 1 to 9,999 ohms. Other bridges are 
much the same, some adjustable by dials 
and some adjustable by plugs. 

To the beginner, I would advise that he 
stick to the straight ratio of 1 to 1—that 
is, the same resistance in arm A as arm 
B—and his unknown resistance will be 
read from the resistance of C. Now we 
are all fixed up for measuring straight re- 
sistances from 1 to 9,999. "What if we 
want to measure below or above this re- 
sistance? That’s where our unequal bridge 
arms come in. 

The ratios are so arranged that we have 
1 to 1,000, 1 to 100, 1 to 10, 1 to 1, 10 to 1, 
100 to 1, 1,000 to 1. This, boiled down, 
means that our C resistance is to be mul- 
tiplied by the ratio setting, which may be 
001, .01, .1, 1.10, 100, 1,000. In this man- 
ner our bridge is now so flexible that we 
can measure from a thousandth part of an 
ohm to 99,999 ohms. We choose whatever 
ratio we want, which is the most suitable 
for the resistance we want to measure. 
The average telephone man will find a 
ratio of 1 to 1 ample for his needs so 
long as his unknown resistance is from 1 
to 9,999. 

Sometimes we have a fixed resistance 
and vary the arms of the bridge which 
will bring us to the same results. I have 
chosen the former because, in straight re- 
sistance measurements from 1 to 1,000 
ohms we have our unknown resistance in 
C without any calculations whatever. 


So much for straight resistance meas- 
urements, such as a coil or a cord, or a 
shori-circuit line, but oftentimes we are 
up against a ground or a cross. How is 
the bridge going to help us then? These 
troubles are taken care of by using the 
Murray or the Varley, so I will cover that 
test as briefly as possible. 

Taking equal bridge arms as in Fig. 4, 
we set our bridge and take the loop meas- 
urement of 1 and 2, which we find is 250 
ohms. Then we charge our bridge setting 
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to take the Varley, which we find to ba - 
ance at 50 ohms in C. Next we subtrart 
56 from 250, which gives us 200 ohms’ 
loop measurement to the trouble. 

The same process holds good where two 
wires are crossed, only in this case one of 
the crossed wires is connected to the 
ground post of the bridge. You will prob- 
ably say, “All very well, but how do I 
know that this is true?” 

At this point I might say that this is 
where I find that the difficulties begin for 
the man willing to learn, so digging a little 
deeper into Fig. 4 will help every one who 
is interested. We will rearrange it as in 
Fig. 5. Now compare this with Fig. 3 
and you will see that they are practically 
the same, the difference being in Fig. 5 we 
are using ground battery. 

We have two equal bridge arms of 500 
chms, C + 100 ohms of line and X con- 
sisting of 125 ohms of line to the short- 
circuit or tie and back on the other line 
for 25 ohms, which gives us our four 
parts that are now balanced. 

I would like to draw your attention to 
the resistance in C which is 50 ohms and 
corresponds to the loop resistance from the 
trouble to the distant end. This should 
not be lost sight of, because in measuring 
a ground or cross through a short-circuit, 
you have the distance to the trouble and 
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Fig. 5. Wheatstone Bridge Circuit With 


Grounded Battery. 


the distance from the trouble to the short- 
circuit. In measuring through coils or 
telephones beyond the trouble, subtract the 
Varley reading from the loop reading as 
usual, which will give the distance in ohms 
to the trouble from the test station. If 
the resistance of the telephones or coil is 
known, the distance from the trouble to the 
distant end will be the resistance of C 
minus the resistance of the 
telephone. 


coils or 


Some may consider this a long, drawn- 
out explanation, but my experience is that 
in order to help men who are willing to 
“nderstand, detail must be given; and 
while there are many 
figure these details out for themselves, 
there is a whole army of telephone men 
who need just a little help. As soon as they 
see A, B, C and X, Y, Z, they figure tat 
the article is for the man 
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I have not touched on the different 
measurements with the use of different 
ratios in the bridge arms. These are 
essential for fine measurements to 1/10, 
1/100 or 1/1000 parts of an ohm. They 
are also used to check measurement—that 
js, measuring out on one wire to the 
trouble and then out the other wire and 
back to the trouble, and the two measure- 
ments should check up when added to- 
gether. This is a valuable test and I wish 
I could cover the whys and wherefores in 
this article, but to pass on, you boys have 
as much as you can handle for the time. 

Oftentimes one will come across difficult 
troubles, such as noisy lines, swinging 
short-circuit, or two troubles on a line 
which are hard to locate. Noisy lines are 
sometimes caused by a cross with a dead 
line, or a loose test clamp. If you get a 
noisy line and it shows clear of ground or 
crossed with a working line, have it 
opened at the distant station and test each 
wire for capacity to ground. 

If it is crossed with a dead wire, the 
capacities will differ, and then it’s a case 
of going out to look for it. If the 
capacities are O. K., look for loose test 
clamps or poor joints. Have the inspector 
short-circuit and ground both lines, and 
your bridge should balance with nothing in 
the variable resistance C, with a Varley 
test and both arms equal. If it does not, 
you have more resistance in one line than 
the other. Have the inspector come toward 
you and test at different points until you 
locate the trouble. It is not necessary to 
open the line if this test 
correctly. 

Another test is the listening test with a 
single dry cell and receiver. If the line is 
quiet between yourself and the test short- 
circuit, the trouble is beyond the inspector. 
When you come to the loose test clamps, 
cut them out. They are a nuisance and 
cost money clearing trouble caused by 
them. There is very little necessity for 
test clamps when modern testing equip- 
ment is used and they should be cut out. 
At least that is my opinion. 

This may also be said of lines cut in 
through test panels for test only. They go 
in and out and cause loss in transmission 
and give greater chances for trouble. True, 
it’s very nice when you are locating a 
trouble to have the operator come in on 
the test panel and find the line O. K. to 
that point; but taking it all in all, I think 
lines should run straight through; one can 
loc:te a ground or a short-circuit, whether 
it is 10 miles or 100, reasonably close. 

, telephone companies I would say that 
it will pay you to train your men to use 
modern instruments and modern methods 
in ‘sting. Opens are hard to give loca- 
tions on, but with one side up in the air 
and clear of ground, a fair test may be 
mac:—if one has the proper equipment to 
char e and discharge the wire to ground. 

A-other department where correct test- 
ing .s often neglected is cable testing. A 


you make 
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cableman who could use a bridge would be 
a valuable man to any company. A bridge, 
in combination with a wireless cable tester, 
will locate any ordinary cable trouble. If 
a cableman is assigned to clear trouble and 
a location is given him before he is moved, 
time and money are saved from the start 
and the service restored that much sooner. 

Cable testing is much more interesting 
than straight line testing and is a study in 
a class by itself. Line tests apply gen- 
erally to cable testing and will be found 
a great help, but there is more in it than 
in straight line testing. Lay the cable out 
on a diagram and see what you are up 
against, and the trouble can certainly be 
located. 

Trouble due to moisture need have no 
terrors for you. If it is heavy enough to 
interfere with the service, it is heavy 
enough to locate. Some time ago we had 
some very severe rain storms and cables 
went “to the weather.” 
up and placed in satisfactory working 
order. The following summer, moisture 
was showing up in some cables during the 
hottest part of the day. A test was made 
and these troubles were located almost to 
the splices with a bridge. 

Moisture had entered the splices and lay 
in the bottom and did not show up until 
it started to condense. We have shot sev- 
eral cases like this with the assistance of 
a good cableman. Different men have 
different methods and pet tes‘s, away from 
the general standard tests, which could be 
aired in these columns to advantage. 

In closing, I would say to the student, 
don’t get discouraged if things do not pan 
out according to Hoyle; keep your figures, 
and try and find your errors. Get some- 
cne to explain to you if possible and make 
them go into detail. You will get there if 
you stick with it. When you give a loca- 
tion to the inspector and he goes out and 
finds the trouble where you say, you will 
feel, “She’s not a bad old world 
af‘er all.” 


They were cleaned 


such 

Good luck! 

Annual Meeting of Arkansas Tele- 
phone Association. 

Discussion of division of toll revenue be- 
tween the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
and Independent connecting companies in 
Arkansas occupied the greater part of the 
first day’s session >f the annual meeting 
of the Arkansas Telephone Association 
at the Gleason Hotel, Little Rock, January 
16 and 17. That the division is unfair anc 
inequitable was charged by E. P. Ladd, 
president of the association, and E. J. 
Mendel, auditor of the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co., Poteau, Okla., but other 
representatives of Independent companies 
did not agree. 

Election of officers for 1928 on the sec- 
ond day resulted in the re-election of 
E. P. Ladd, owner of the Star City Tele- 
phone Co., Star City, as president. 

Other officers elected were: S. A. Lane, 
president of the Southwest Telephone Co., 





first vice-president; E. B. Rhodes, man- 
ager of the Home Telephone Co. at For- 
dyce, second vice-president: Tom Stahl 
and Ernest Sowell, secretary-treasurer and 
assistant secretary-treasurer, respectively. 

The following were named on the board 
of directors: W. M. Graham, Clarendon: 
S. T. Watson, Jonesboro; J. A. Womack, 
DeQueen, and W. S. Gosdin, Little Rock. 

In the discussion of division of toll rev- 
enues, Mr. Ladd asked for a large share 
on the ground that he was operating his 
plant at Gould, having 46 subscribers. at a 
loss of $22 a month for the benefit of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. Mr. 
Mendel contended that the division of tolls 
in many states 
unfair. 


outside of Arkansas was 

W. M. Graham, manager of the Claren- 
don Telephone Co., Clarendon, said that 
Independent companies in Arkansas were 
satisfied generally with their agreement 
with the Bell company. The present sys- 
tem of division was evolved after an ex- 
haustive study of conditions made by a 
committee of which Mr. Graham was 
chairman. The agreement in effect since 
1921 provides for a division based on the 
amount of business “in” 
necting companies. 

W. E. Gosdin, general manager of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in Ar- 
kansas, said that relations between Arkan- 
sas Independents and his company always 
had been pleasant. “We have what we be- 
lieve a fair and equitable division plan in 
this state,” he said. “We invite all com- 
plaints and guarantee to make agreements 
with our connecting companies satisfactory.” 


and “out” of con- 


Other Independents expressing satisfac- 
tion with their agreement with the South- 
western Bell Co. were: S. A. Lane, presi- 
dent of the Southwest Telephone Co.: J. 
A. Armstrong, Russellville, and H. Hen- 
cerson, Murfreesboro. 

Declaring the question lacked merit, Mr. 
Graham offered a motion that an investi- 
gation, to be paid for by the Independents, 
be made to settle the matter. Mr. Ladd 
said he did not favor the appointment of 
such a committee and on withdrawal of 
Mr. Graham’s motion, the discussion was 
stopped. 

The meeting was opened with a brief 
address by President Ladd. E. G. Greber, 
division plant superintendent of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.. discussed, 
“How We Can Improve the Physical Con- 
dition of Our Properties to Better Serve 
Patrons.” 

Mr. Graham spoke on “Efficient and Eco- 
nomical Methods of Operating Telephone 
Properties.” 

Iowa Association Convention to be 
Held in Middle April. 

The annual convention of the Iowa In- 
cependent Telephone Association will be 
held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, on April 17, 18 and 19, Secretary 
Chas. C. Deering has announced. 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Practical Notes for the Mainte- 


nance Student. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

In this article we will consider force, 
work, energy and motion. Force is that 
which produces or tends to produce mo- 
tion. A dry cell lying on a shelf in a 
telephone company’s stockroom exerts a 
force upon the shelf. A lineman pulling 
up a wire with a set of blocks exerts a 
force upon the line wire. Whenever we 
speak of a force, we always think of two 
bodies, one as acting and the other as 
being acted upon. 

The physical idea of work is resistance 
overcome through space and involves two 
principles—force and space. If a lineman 
were to hold up the end of a crossarm 
without giving it motion, he would not 
be doing work in the physical sense. The 
moves the crossarm—that is, 
through space—he does 


moment he 
applies 
work. 





force 


Assuming a force to produce motion in 
its own direction, work is measured by 
the product of that force by the space 
through which it acts. The capacity for 
doing work, for overcoming resistance, for 
causing change, is called energy. 

If the position of a body or its compo- 
sition is such that it can exert force or 
overcome resistance, its energy is called 
potential—that is, existing in possibility 
only. If the body is actually moving, it 
is said to have kinetic (active) energy. 
For example, when a pendulum bob is 
pulled aside and held higher than the 
lowest point of its arc, it has potential 
energy. If it is allowed to swing, it will 
change this potential energy into kinetic. 
The potential energy it had when at its 
highest point is changed into the same 
amount of kinetic energy when it reaches 
the lowest point in its swing. 

It is a doctrine of modern science that 
the energy of the physical universe is con- 
served, or is invariable in amount. The 
question arises, when work has been done 
on a body and energy communicated to 
it: Has the energy been made out of 
nothing, or has it been transformed ? 

The answer of science is that the latter 
is the truth, it being as impossible to 
create energy as to create matter. When- 
ever energy appears as the result of work 
done on a body, it is always at the expense 
of some other form of energy which ex- 
isted previously. The agent, or body which 
does the work, always loses energy, the 
body which has the same work done on 
it gains the same amount. 

On the whole, there is neither loss nor 
gain of energy, but only transference from 
one body to another. The laws of con- 


servation of energy mean that no energy 








is created or destrcyed by the action of 
forces that are known. 

Motion: What is it? Suppose a line- 
man removes a crossarm from a pole and 
drops it to the ground. When he let go 
of the crossarm, it passed from a state 
of rest to one of motion towards the 
earth. 

Any cause that moves or stops a body, 
or tends to alter its state of rest or mo- 
tion, is. called rorce. Gravity is the force 














Repairing Telephone Wires in the Thames 
Valley During the Flood That Visited That 


Section of England Not Long Ago. It’s a 
Cold, a Wet and a Disagreeable Job He Has. 


which moved the crossarm towards the 
earth. It is also the force which over- 
comes the motion of a porcelain knob 


thrown into the air until it reaches a 
point of rest, just before it begins to 
descend. 


The relations of motion and changes of 
motion to the force producing them are 
expressed in Newton’s laws of motion. 
They are: 

(1) Every body continues in its state of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line, except insofar as it may be com- 
pelled, by impressed force, to change that 
state. 

(2) Change of motion is proportional to 
the impressed force, and takes place in the 
direction in which the force acts. 

(3) To every action, there is always an 
equal opposite reaction. 

By change of motion is meant change 
of “momentum,” and by impressed force, 
“impulse.” It is plain that in any case 
of actual motion there must be a definite 
quantity of matter moving, and the effect 
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of a force in producing this motion wi!l 
include the mass moved, as well as the 
speed imparted to it. We, therefore, speax 
of the “quantity of motion,” and to con- 
sider it as proportional, first, to the speed 
of the body, and second, to the mass or 
quantity of matter in it. The name given 
to “quantity of motion” is momentum. It 
is the product of the mass and the veloc- 
ity of a moving body. 

An impulse is force imparted suddenly 
and is the product of the force and the 
time during which it acts. In estimating 
the effect of a force, the time element and 
the magnitude of the force are equally im- 
portant. 

One more point relative to motion to be 
considered is that the inability of matter 
to change its own state of rest or motion. 
Not only this, but a body offers resistance 
te any such change in proportion to the 
mass of matter contained in it. This dou- 
ble-sided property of matter is expressed 
by the term inertia (lack of motion), and 
the first law of motion is often called in- 
ertia. 


Statistics of Two Years Covering 
Accident Cases. 

According to figures carefully compiled 
by Mark T. Caster, plant superintendent 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., it is 14 times as dangerous 
work digging holes in which to plant tele- 
phone poles than to climb those poles after 
they have been inserted and anchored in 
the ground. Mr. Caster’s. compilation cov- 
crs two years’ history of accidents to em- 
ployes of the Lincoln company. He found 
that less than 10 per cent of the total ac- 
cidents resulted from climbing or working 
upon poles. 

The 350 men in his department who climb 
poles ascended them during the last two 
years a little over a million times, and 
there was but one accident for every 65,000 
climbings. On the other hand, there were 
i& accidents from digging holes, an av- 
erage of one injury for every 4,500 holes 
dug. The comparison shows that there are 
more than 14 accidents in hole digging to 
one accident in hiking up and down poles. 

The statistics prepared by Mr. Caster 
show that of a total of 167 accidents cases 
among the 500 male employes of the com- 
puny in 1926 and 1927, slightly over half 
were peculiar to the occupation. 

There were, for instance, five cases of 
failing down stairs, eleven where people 
slipped or stumbled when walking, five 
where injuries were incurred while opera 
ing an automobile, eight sprains and bruises 
while handling boxes, two cleaning w'"- 
dows, two bitten by dogs, two infected w th 
pvison ivy and one bitten by insect. ( 1¢ 
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of the most serious accidents resulted from 
th: breaking of a lineman’s safety belt 
which laid the man up for nearly three 


months, 

Ir. Caster says that the promotion of 
discussions and demonstrations as to acci- 
it prevention has greatly reduced the 
number of accidents particularly peculiar 
to the business in the last few years; and 
that the more intensive the educational 
werk has been, the fewer the injuries. 

Attention was called also to the fact that 
hile the expense of accidents to the com- 


~ 


pany is several thousand dollars a year, 
it is only a small percentage of the com- 
pany’s total revenues and that in spite of 
the fact that the company, under its em- 
ployes’ benefit plan, follows a policy more 
liberal than the state laws require, the 
injured employe and his dependents are 
the ones who suffer most from casualties 
oi the sort listed. 

Employes’ Recreational Center 
Dedicated at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hundreds of employes of the Home 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Fort Wayne, 

Ind., and their families and friends at- 

tended a house warming held Friday eve- 

ning, January 20, at the company’s new 
gymnasium and warehouse on North Clin- 
ton street, which was formally dedicated. 

Plans for the evening were made by the 

athletic association of the company. 

In his introductory address, Otto Marah- 
rens, secretary of the company, who pre- 
sided, stated that the erection of this build- 
ing, with its splendid employes’ recreational 
center, completes a series of major proj- 
ects started in the year 1923. 

“These projects were completed one by 
one,” he said, “in accordance with a well- 
defined plan designed to meet the needs of 
a growing and greater Fort Wayne. The 
entire outside plant has been reconstructed 
and extended; the Anthony and Harrison 
offices have been erected; full automatic 
telephone equipment has been installed; 
and the entire financial as well as rate 
structure of the company has been changed 
to meet the new conditions.” 

Frank E. Bohn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, who made 


the dedicatory address, was introduced. 
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In his presentation, he remarked that this 
recreational center was evolved over a 
period of several years. “We dedicate this 
center tonight,” said he, “as a mark of 
appreciation and 
recognition of the 
cordial and sympa- 
thetic relations that 
have existed for a 
good many 
between the em- 
ployes and the 
management of the 
company. It may 


years 


be news to you to 
know that 44 per 
cent of the em- 
ployes of the Home 
Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. have 
been with the com- 
pany for five years. 
That in itself, it 
seems to me, is 
justification for this 


employes’ recrea- 


tional center that we dedicate tonight.” 

“The strength of this company,” the 
speaker stated, “is in the interest and in- 
spiration of its men and women, just as 
the strength of any other organization 
emanates primarily from those qualities, 
and because this company has invested 
$20,000 per employe as 
$5,000 in ordinary industries.” 


compared with 


Frank Baker, president of the athletic 
association, made the response. He read a 
resolution, which the board of directors of 
the group passed on recently in pledging 
their aid and good will in taking care of 
the new building and its equipment. 

Then, as a gift from the employes, a 
handsome gold-plated monophone was pre- 
sented to Mr. Bohn for his enthusiastic 
cooperation in making the building a real- 
ity. 

The evening’s program began with an in- 
spection tour of the building. A pool room 
and recreation parlors are located in the 
basement, along with numerous storerooms. 
A large garage with ultra modern equip- 
ment houses the service cars. 


The gymnasium is located on the second 
floor. Athletic equipment of the best make 
is here for the pleasure of the company’s 
































workers. A small stage is at the east end 
of the gymnasium. 
drapes are used here. 


Rose-taupe velvet 


There are showers and dressing rooms 





A Few of the Hundreds of Employes Who Attended the Party of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


tor both men and women, besides rest 
rooms. The entire building is well-lighted 
and ventilated. It is one of the finest struc 
tures of its kind in Fort Wayne, and with- 
out a doubt ranks up with the best indus- 
trial social centers in the countr 

After Mr. Bohn’s presentation and Mr 
Paker’s response, basketball and volleyball 
exhibition staged for the 


games were 


guests. Plant employes composed the bas 
ketball 
made up the volleyball teams. These games 
were played under the direction of Louis 
Warren Maddox of the 


squads and company executives 


Schwahn and 
7 4 

Following this, the program was turned 
over to Herbert McConnell, entertainment 
leader of Chicago, who directed a cotillion. 
A grand march featured the event, with 
numerous favors being distributed. Gay 
colored balloons were presented to each 
kiddie at the affair. 

Several novelty features were also given 
for the guests. 
served from a buffet, decorated with red 
tapers. Several girl 
over the refreshment table. 


Light refreshments were 


emploves presided 

Among the special guests of the evening 
were Charles M. Niezer, president of the 
First National bank; Dr. E. W. 


Dodez, 








Ti: New Garage Warehouse and Gymnasium of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.—interior View of Garage Which 


Has Capacity of 60 Cars and Trucks. 
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nianufacturer ; O. V. Dodge, sales manager, 
and C. I. Kuppinger of the publicity de- 
partment of the Automatic Electric Inc., 


of Chicago; Carl W. Schaefer of Chicago, 








Transatlantic Telephone Control Room in 
New York City Which Is Nerve Center 
of Voice Highway to Europe. A Tech- 

nical Staff Must Be in Constant At- 
tendance to Counteract the Effect 
of Any Atmospheric Disturbances 
and Also to Keep the Speech 
Volume Constant, Despite the 
Differences in Voices of 
Customers Utilizing 
the Service. 


the Chicago office of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.; L. 


manager of 


A. Schwan, general secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., and Mrs. Schwan; C. E. Cline, busi- 
the Y. M. C. A., and 
Mrs. Cline: Warren B. Maddox, physical 
the Y. M. C. A., and Mrs. 
Maddox; Paul K. Wehrenberg, contractor 
Mrs. Wehrenberg, and C. L. Weatherhogg, 
architect 


ness secretary of 


director of 


Belgium Now Has Telephone 
Connection to America. 

Long distance telephone service from the 

United States and Cuba to 

Antwerp, Belgium, was 


Brussels and 
inaugurated on 
January 19, making that country the fifth 
foreign nation to be brought within speak- 
the American 
Connections 


ing distance of telephone 


user. are made by way of 
London by means of the transatlantic radio 
telephone link. 

Service to Belgian points is possible from 
6:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., central standard time. 
The charge between Brussels and New 
York City is 2,700 to 3,300 francs [$72.90 
te $89.10], depending on the time of day, 
for three minutes. Every additional minute 
costs 700 francs [$18.90] more. A Chi- 
cago-Brussels or a Chicago-Antwerp call 
will cost $81 for the first three minutes 
and $27 for each minute thereafter. 

The American-Belgium service is of par- 
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ticular interest because of the varied forms 
ot travel which the voice currents utilize. 
From the American telephone, the message 
travels by wire to the local telephone office 
and then to the New York long distance 
office. 

At that point, intricate and powerful ap- 
paratus amplifies the power of the voice 
100 million times and converts it to radio 
which 1/60th of a second later are 
picked up by a radio receiver at Crupar, 
Scotland. Here the waves are further am- 
plified and passed over 450 miles of tele- 
phone circuit to London. 


waves, 


From the London long distance switch- 
board of the British postoffice near St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the voice currents con- 
tinue their journey 71 miles through Can- 
terbury to Margate. There they enter a 
submarine cable just north of the Strait of 
Dover and after 60 miles of under-water 
travel, they emerge again near Ostend, 


Belgium. From there they continue 70 
miles through Ghent to Brussels and 


thence 29 miles to Antwerp. Repeaters to 
amplify the voice currents are located at 
Canterbury in England and Ostend and 
Ghent in Belgium. 


On the return journey, the voice of the 
Belgian speaker follows the same course 
backward as far as London. There it 
branches and goes 85 miles to Rugby where 
the radio transmitting station for the west- 
ward transmission is located. The powerful 
waves out from this station 
travel 2,900 miles until they are received 


radio sent 


on a special antenna 
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lion dollars life insurance under a grou 
insurance with the Travele: 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 

time the officers of th 
Northern Ohio company have felt that the 
should take the initiative in planning f 
the future welfare of their people. Wit 
this in the 


possible for each regular employe to r: 


policy 


For some past 


mind company has made 
ceive without medical examination a $1,000 
life insurance policy. 

In order that the employes may have a 
part in the plan, they contribute through 
payroll deductions 50 cents a month toward 
the cost of the insurance and the compan) 
pays the entire remaining premium. 

The fact that 85 per cent of the com 
pany’s employes including operators, im 
mediately signed up for the insurance is 
indicative of the 
which the plan 


enthusiastic manner in 


was received by them 


Audience; Foils Police. 
Telephone connections and a loudspeaker 


erabled Leon Daudet, fugitive French 


royalist, who had fled to 


dr 


3russels, to ad- 


ess a meeting of royalists in Paris, 
France, while private detectives waited to 
arrest him. 

When detectives heard he was to speak 
in Paris, they set out to catch him. But 
after an introductory speech, a traveling 
case was put on the platform and Daudet’s 
voice issued forth to the audience by tele- 


phone from his Belgian retreat. 





at Houlton, Maine 

There the 
are converted into 
electric currents 
which go over a 600- 
mile 


waves 


telephone cir- 
through the 
New England states 
to New York. In the 
long tele- 
there, 


cuit 


distance 
office 


westward 


phone 
the 
meets again the path 


voice 
of eastward trans- 
mission and continues 
westward to the local 
office and finally to 
the 
ceiver of the Amer- 


telephone _re- 


ican subscriber. 


Employes Re- 
ceive Group 

Life Insurance 

Policies. 

Two hundred and 
thirty-four employes 
a large majority 
of the Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co., 
Bellevue, Ohio, are 
now carrying almost 
a quarter of a mil- 











Transatlantic Operators at 24 Walker St., New York City. Pos.- 
tion No. 104 Is the Transatlantic Branch and Nos. 103 and 
105 Are Operators Handling Lines to Local Subscribers 


aye 
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“| FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
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peak IRE Station personnel and equipment must be of the finest, in one case trained to respond in a few 

But seconds to emergency, and in the other to withstand the strain which may be imposed upon it in all 

ling cricumstances. 

let's However expensive and efficient the Fire Fighting Service may be, its success depends upon the 

tele- promptitude of the alarm, and authority realizes the necessity for up-to-date and reliable systems. 


’ 


Here again “Strowger” plays a leading part. In the Fire Station equipment illustrated “Strowger’ 
Relays figure prominently, by virture of those sam2 characteristics, which have already earned for them 
a premier position in the telephone field. 
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5 hen high-speed punch press shown in the illustration 
is not only one of the fastest of its kind, but is also 
entirely automatic in operation, except for the placing 
of new rolls of sheet brass in the feeding device. This 
particular machine punches out terminals used in banks, 
condensers, terminal blocks and cords at the rate of 
approximately 60,000 per hour, increasing the production 
of this article to almost seven times the former rate. 


This is a typical example of the application of modern 
methods of high-speed production to the manufacturing 
processes throughout the factories of Automatic Electric 
Inc. It is significant in that it indicates a policy that, in 
the face of rising labor costs, is desirous of keeping 
Strowger Automatic telephone equipment available at 
reasonable cost, while still maintaining the high standard 
of quality in both material and construction which has 
been synonymous with the name Strowger for over thirty- 
five years. 


exercised in the production of Strowger Automatic telephone equip- 
ment, which is thus kept constantly in advance of the telephone art. 


Automatic Flectric Imc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


This is one of a series of advertisements illustrating the exacting care 






































When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 

































From Indiana Traffic Conference 


‘Number of Problems Important to the Small Exchanges Discussed at Traffic 






Conference of Indiana Telephone Association Convention-—Necessity of Plac- 
ing the Right Persons in Charge—Good Business Methods an Important Item 


Handling Disconnects, New Num- 
bers and Changes in a Small 
Telephone Office. 


By Littran Cox, 
Chief Operaior, the Winona Telephone 
Co., Knox, Ind. 

The method of handling disconnects, 
new numbers and changes in a small office 
is most important and should be rigidly 
followed. The attention given to this 
phase of operating can make or break 
efficient service and, surely, under these 
circumstances, too much attention cannot 
be given to these details. 

In telling you of the way we deal with 
this situation in our office, I wish to tell 
you first of our switchboard. We have a 
four-position, common battery  switch- 
board. We use two positions for toll, and 
two for local. This gives us capacity for 
319 town lines and for 40 rural lines. Our 
rural lines are also common battery, eight- 
party, with selective ringing. Our town 
lines are either private or four-party, se- 
lective ringing. It may seem unusual to 
some of you when I say that we use 
two positions for toll, but when I tell you 
that during the months of June, July and 
August, our toll business is trebled over 
the othet months of the year, you can 
readily understand such an arrangement. 

For each number, surounding the jack, 
there are four tiny holes. In these holes 
are inserted different colored pins, each 
pin meaning a certain change. We use a 
red-headed pin for a changed number. We 
consider this the most important thing to 
notice, for if anything irritates a person, it 
is to reach some one else than the party 
called. A blue-headed pin is used for a 
number that is temporarily disconnected, 
and a green one for the number that is 
permanently disconnected. 

We use a white headed pin for a new 
number when we wish to designate that 
some one has moved into a house where 
The 
new subscriber automatically assumes the 
number listed under another name. 


the telephone was already installed. 


Some- 
times, on a party line, it is necessary to 
use a number that has been listed differ- 
ently, and we use the white pin to cover 
this situation. 

These pins must be inserted in a reg- 
uwlar manner in order that the operator 
may be sure that the called is the one in 
question. On our town lines, we use the 
two top holes for the Nos. 1 and 2, and 
the two bottom holes for the Nos. 3 and 4. 
Our rural lines are of a double-jack type, 
and we use the same plan for the first 
four numbers, the two top holes for five 


and six, and the bottom two for seven and 
eight. 

In addition to these pins, we use a bul- 
letin, posted before each operator, which 
shows every change as it occurs. These 
bulletins are not left there permanently 
because, in a small office, it is only a 
short time before the operator has every 
number firmly placed in her mind. 

These bulletins are prepared by the 
bookkeeper, and any changes come from 
the office to the switchboard. The office 
also gives the changes which do not re- 
quire any work from the maintenance de- 
partment to the wire chief. Any other 
changes he gets from the men’s work re- 
ports. 


Traffic Problems of Small Tele- 
phone Exchanges. 

By Miss Myrtite BENNETT, 
Traveling Chief Operator Southern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Seymour, Ind. 
Small exchange traffic will run itself, 
or at least that is what most people think ; 
and that is one of the reasons—the main 
one, probably—why the problems have not 
yet been solved. One person cleverly said 
in one of the recent magazines, that traffic 
in small exchanges is like a dog wagging 
its tail—no one gets anything out of it 

but the dog. 

It is natural for humanity, at its best, 
and at its worst, to do everything the 
easiest way and to let well enough alone; 
and we have been doing things the easiest 
way in these small exchanges. We have 
made progress in all other lines of work 
but the small exchange; and its service, at 
least relatively speaking, remains the same. 

Under two words—service and system— 
might be classified the traffic problems of 
these exchanges. “Service” is defined as a 
duty done or required. “System” is defined 
as orderly arrangement. In every line of 
work, people are beginning to realize the 
value of giving service, either as a duty 
rightly done or a service required. 

One of the biggest problems in small 
exchanges, I believe, is in securing the 
right kind of people to place in charge. 
Too little attention is given to the choos- 
ing of operators for rural or small ex- 
changes, the idea being that anyone can 
operate a switchboard. They can, so far 
as the mechanical part is concerned, but 
we do know that it takes some talent, some 
tact and some love for humanity to deal 
The fin- 
est equipment in the world will not solve 
the traffic problem, for it is a human 
problem and one of public relationship. 
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successfully with human beings. 


There is so much more personal contact 
in a small exchange than a large one. 


If we are able to secure and train our 
small exchange operators for satisfactory 
service in their community, they, in turn, 
will help to take care of the system as a 
whole. 

A man may shave every day for years, 
but if he stops, the effect is lost. We can 
easily solve all of our technical problems 
but unless we have the right kind of peo- 
ple in charge of our small exchanges, all 
our effort at solving traffic problems is 
lost. 


We can scarcely have a standard of 
service, for what would be considered 
good in one locality might be considered 
poor in another. In this, we see the need 
of right kind of management. A man 
who is somewhat of a leader in his small 
community, and who has an idea of tele- 
phone service requirements of that par- 
ticular community, is the right type of 
man to be in charge. 

We know that in late years good serv- 
ice has been a factor in rate making. 
Therefore, good service would be one step 
toward putting the small exchange on a 
paying basis. Our operators must fur- 
nish the good service and our managers 
must be capable of selling it. The demand 
for telephone service is greatly influenced 
by the quality of the service. This has 
been proved in service tests. I have been 
warned many times when taking a test 
that unless the service was improved we 
could take the telephone out. 

There is the problem of the operator 
who has long years of service at the same 
rural exchange. In her own estimation 
she is like a neat new paper of pins with- 
out a single bad point. It is sometimes 
difficult to make her understand that times 
have changed and that satisfactory service 
of ten years ago is not satisfactory service 
today. 
with the times, and it is 


Our subscribers have progressed 
is necessary for 
us to live up to the standards of the day 
and satisfactory service is one of the out 
standing requirements. 

In the rural exchanges there is the 
problem of too much familiarity between 
the operator and the subscriber. During 
the past summer I had occasion to visi 
an exchange in a small viliage. The op 
erator cooked all the meals, took care 0! 
a small baby, was responsible for all long 
distance, local and rural calls and was 
general information bureau. Never ha\ 
I seen such disorder in a home or a tel 
phone exchange. The baby required 
vast amount of attention and it was sug 
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ested that I look after the switchboard 
tor a short time. The first call was this: 
“Gimme the butcher.” The second was a 
request for me to see if a pattern had 
been left by another subscriber. The third 
request was to, “Please let me know when 
the mail man goes by,” and so on. 

At the end of 15 minutes I confess 
frankly that I was ready to chloroform 
the baby and cry myself. Some of you 
may disagree with me and say, perhaps, 
that is the kind of service the small town 
subscribers want. But compare it with 
the rural bank which is usually the neat- 
est and most business-like place in the 
The community is proud of its 
bank. Would the people have any respect 
for the banker who told of their personal 
business deals and kept the books and 
the room in such disorder -that one would 


village. 


be afraid to leave their savings there? 

Support your small exchange by better 
husiness methods, and your problem of 
collections will be partly met. Who would 
dare tell the bank, if your account is over- 
drawn, that you did not know how soon 
you could adjust the matter. We want 
our subscribers to have respect for our 
business. 

If system means orderly arrangement, 
then we decidedly need system in some of 
our rural exchanges. Cleaner rooms, more 
suitable quarters, a liberal use of paint, 
and windows washed, would help consid- 
erably. Some cf the rooms are so gloomy 
that the small cost of cleaning them up 
would be of no consequence compared 
with the increased efficiency of the work- 


TELEPHONY 


Some of you may say, “Get the right 
kind of working conditions and you will 
get the right kind of operators.” But I 
contend that to choose and train the right 


kind of operators is the first step, and they” 


will help to improve the working condi- 
tions. The right kind of working condi- 
tions means good service, and good service 
means satisfied subscribers. 

I like to think of our telephone system 
as a beautiful house where cooperation 
lives. Some of the rooms are small and 
some are large, but in a _ well-regulated 
household, the pantry is just as necessary 
as the drawing room. The rooms are our 
exchanges, the doors our circuits, the sub- 
scribers our guests and the food is our 
service. 


Northwestern Bell Company Gives 
C-L-R Service to Hotels. 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been working, in conjunction with the 
Eppley Hotel Co., which operates a chain 
of hotels at Omaha,, Sioux City and a 
number of other points in its territory, on 
a plan of bringing to hotel guests the same 
celerity of service on long distance con- 
nections that the new C-L-R service gives 
to others. 

The problem to be overcome on the hotel 
cali is the necessity of the proprietor being 
advised in advance of the call so that he 
may have a chance to make a record of 
the charge as against the guest or to pre- 
vent unauthorized use. This has been 
solved by the telephone company assuming 
all responsibility of notifying the hotel as 
to charges. 























So why worry?” 


chief operator. 





THAT HETTY STONE AGAIN 


By Miss Anne Barnes, | 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa | 


I boarded a very crowded street car yesterday, and after observing that 
all ot the seats were occupied, and there was no standing room ir the aisle, 
I was about to reconcile myself to standing in a corner of the vestibule when 
the conductor said, “Move on up. You will find plenty of room ahead.” 

“How easy it is to camp down just beyond the vestibule of one’s work— 
vocation, call it what you will—and permit oneself to become too satisfied 
to ‘move on up’ to the goal of greater opportunities,” I thought as I hung onto | 
a strap just inside the door, fearing to let go lest somebody would grab it. 

“I was on the car and had possession of the next best thing to a seat, 
and I would get to my destination after a while. What more did I need? | 
And so my thoughts ran along. 

“Huh!” commented Hetty Stone when some operators in the restroom 
of the Crystal City Telephone Co. told her that Mary Jones had been appointed — | 


“Sthe’s welcome to the whole bunch of worry,” Hetty continued, as she 
dabbed her pretty face with a generous supply of powder. 

“I could have had the place, had I wanted to make the move up. [| | 
guess not! Who wants to take on a lot of unnecessary responsibility? The 
salary check comes just as surely whether one sits in an executive’s chair | 
and handles a lot of worry, or hangs on to a job which costs little effort.” | 
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In practice, the guest calls up the P. B. 
X. operator at the hotel, who calls long 
distance and drops out of the connection. 
Thereafter, Long Distance deals with the 
guest as though at a local station, and 
when the conversation is ended, reports 
back to the hotel P. B. X. operator or 
cashier, all charges and other data. 

The plan has worked very satisfactorily 
to both the hotels and the company, the 
former basking in the compliments guests 
give them for improved service, and the 
latter because this makes for more rapid 
ciearance of lines and has reduced the loss 
in revenues from hotel collections because 
old grounds of dispute are eliminated. 
Nearly 200 hotels in the Northwestern's 
area are being served in this way, with 
regularly built-up routes and_ telephone 
routines. 

Illinois Association’s Good District 
Meeting at Pittsfield. 

A district meeting of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association was held at Pittsfield, 
on Wednesday, January 18. The attend- 
ance was large and the telephone people 
present were very enthusiastic. 

The meeting was devoted to the discus- 
sion of teléphone problems, and ways and 
means of giving the public still better tele- 
phone service. 

At noon Wednesday a dinner was served 
by the ladies of the Christian church. The 
attendance at the dinner was over 100. 

About 45 operators attended the traffic 
school. The school was in charge of Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Van Ert, traffic supervisor of 
the Illinois Telephone Association. Ques- 
tions pertaining to the handling of traffic, 
the relations of operators with the public, 
voice technique, and general operating prac- 
tices were discussed. A good deal of time 
was given to discussion of the new toll 
rulings. The morning session was devoted 
tc the problems of the local operator, and 
the afternoon was devoted to toll. 

Mrs. Dollye Bridge of Barry, read a 
comprehensive paper on the question of 
how to attain the maximum of completion 
of toll calls. Mrs. Edna Williams, the 
county health nurse, made a most interest- 
ing talk as regards the health of the oper- 
ators, and the necessity for good health 
habits. 

Louis Pitcher, of Dixon, presided over 
the meeting of the executive and plant 
men. At this gathering all problems per- 
taining to managing and maintaining a 
telephone plant were discussed. 

At the dinner at the church Ed D. Glan- 
con, of Pittsfield, presided. Mr. Booker 
and Mayor Halpin made short talks. Jay 
G. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Telephone Association made a very 
interesting talk, as did Louis Pitcher, the 
vice-president of the Association. 

All in all the telephone people were 
unanimous in feeling that the Pittsfield 
district meeting was a most successful and 
interesting one. 














With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





W. L. Jacoby, Kellogg’s President, 
Featured in Magazine. 

On the front cover of a recent issue of 
the magazine, Sales Management, there 
was featured a picture of W. L. Jacoby, 
president of the Kellogg Switchboard & 

















President W. L. Jacoby of Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. Recently Discussed 
“Four Qualities to Consider in Selecting 


Men,” in the Magazine, Sales Manage- 
ment. 
Supply Co. In the same issue was an 


article reporting an interview with Mr. 
Jacoby regarding some of the measure- 
ments he uses in selecting men for an 
organization. The title of the article is 
“Four Qualities to Consider in Selecting 
Men.” The four qualities named by Mr. 
Jacoby as essential characteristics in the 
men he hires are: Cooperation, character, 
aggressiveness and diplomacy. 


Speaking of cooperation, Mr. Jacoby 
points out that a spirit of harmony and 
helpfulness between members of an or- 
ganization is of more importance than in- 
dividual brilliance. He says that in select- 
ing men, he desires, first of all, men who 
regard the progress of the business as a 
whole above personal gain or honor; men 
who “mesh in” with the head of the com- 
pany, with other department heads and 
with the members of their own depart- 
ments. He names two or three interesting 
incidents to prove that cooperation is of 
greater importance than individual bril- 
liance. 

He also emphasizes the importance of 
good character in the men he selects for 
positions in his organization. “Without 
character,” he says, “other qualities are of 
little value. The characterless individual 


invariably himself 


trust.” 


proves unworthy of 

The third requirement Mr. Jacoby de- 
mands of a co-worker is force. He says, 
however, that there are two kinds of force. 
One is a sort of misdirected aggressiveness 
which antagonizes everyone coming in con- 
tact with it; the other is the kind of force 
that gets things done but does not offend. 

The fourth characteristic that he de- 
mands of his associates is diplomacy. It 
links up, he says, with force. Force, with- 
out diplomacy, may get things done, but 
the use of undiplomatic force tends to rub 
people the wrong way. The man who is so 
forceful that he arouses resentment does 
not accomplish his purpose so effectively 
as the fellow who is aggressive but at the 
same time politic. 

Throughout the article, Mr. Jacoby uses 
various interesting incidents from his own 
career to prove his points. 

Mr. Jacoby’s long experience as a man- 
aging executive qualifies him for such a 
discussion. During his business career he 
has been connected with eight different 
companies, seven of which he has served 
as president. At 34 years of age, he was 
president of the Inter-Ocean Steel Co., 
having raised all the $2,500,000 capital 
himself. 

During his interesting career he has been 
head of six other large institutions. He 
was elected president of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. a little less than 
a year ago, but already has done much to 
bring the organization to a high state of 
efficiency. 


Bulletin Describes ‘“ Megger” 
Ground Resistance Tester. . 

A bulletin has just been issued by James 
G. Biddle describing his new “Megger” 
ground resistance tester. This is a new, 
direct-reading electrical instrument for 
testing the resistance to earth of ground 
connections such as driven pipes and rods, 
buried plates, patented grounding devices, 
water pipes, ground 
structures. 

This ground resistance tester is similar 
in size and appearance to the well-known 
Biddle “megger” insulation testing sets. It 
requires no external current supply or any 
auxiliary apparatus except two ground 
rods and flexible leads. One man can do 
the testing, for a helper is not necessary. 

The bulletin gives the important char- 
acteristics of the “megger” ground resist- 
ance and describes in detail the 
method of testing, as well as presenting 
directions for operating it. 

Copies of this bulletin known as Bulletin 
No. 1165 may be obtained upon application 
to James G. Biddle, 1211-13 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


wires and _ steel 


tester 
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Paragraphs. 

SIEMENS BrotHers & Co., Ltp., have is- 
sved a bulletin entitled “The Siemens Sys 
tem of Mechanical Order-Wire Operator.” 
It describes the company’s 
method of handling traffic 
to automatic exchanges, 
vantages claimed for it. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
upon request to Siemens Brothers & Co., 
Ltd., Woolwich, S. E. 18, England. 

W. N. MatrHews Corp., St. Lovuts, Mo., 
has issued a folder descriptive of the Mat 
thews Traplox anchors. Illustrations show 


improved 
from manual 


giving the ad 


how the anchors are installed. 
Kearney Corporation Places Cable 
Ring Saddle on Market. 

A new Kearney product is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is the Kear 
ney cable ring saddle, which is made in 
four sizes to fit 2-inch, 2%4-inch and 3-inch 
cable rings. 

These saddles are easy to clamp on to 
any standard cable ring as a pair of pliers 
is the only tool necessary, the ends being 
pinched around the cable ring with the 
pliers. It is stated that it is impossible for 
the saddle to slip up on the cable ring 
because of an offset in the ring. 

The saddle is designed to eliminate the 
cable ring cutting on the lead cable sheath. 
The broadness of the saddle seat is said to 
eliminate the filing effect of the ring on the 
cable sheath, while the saddle, being made 
of aluminum, eliminates friction between it 
arid the lead sheath. 

Since most of the lead sheath cutting oc- 
curs near the pole, the manufacturers 
recommend the use of the saddle on each 
side of the pole on from two to four rings. 
hangers on 


When cables are hung from 

















The Kearney Cable Ring Saddle. 


railroad bridges, it is recommended that a 
saddle be installed on each ring. 

The James R. Kearney Corp. 4224 Cley- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo., will be pleased 
to supply information regarding this ca le 
ring saddle to interested plant men. 
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TRENGTH is an outstanding characteristic of 
‘Amcreco Creosoted Pine Poles. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rates pine 44% stronger than 
the next strongest species and the Forest Products 


Laboratory verifies this conclusion. 


Amcreco poles are not only strong when new. 
They are so perfectly protected from decay that 


their strength is unimpaired after long years of 
service. 


For heavy duty lines you need strong poles. You 
can depend on Amcreco. They have the added 
strength that enables them to meet the severest test. 
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Nebraska Has Its Best Convention 


pose of investigating disputes between the 
various interests and to distribute general 
information to the utilities regarding the 
questions involved in the disputes, with the 
particular aim of cooperating with the 
state railway commission in efforts to put 
before it the essential facts of each situa- 
tion, and to facilitate the issuance of per- 
mits for extensions and new construction. 
Another object is to avoid litigations and 
the expenditure of time and money in their 
settlement. 

The committee has been successful in the 
past in accomplishing things. During the 
past year there has been a less amount of 
line construction and extensions by the 
power companies than in former years, 
with the exception of the building of the 
important connecting link between Omaha 
and Plattsmouth, completing a network of 
lines so that power generated in Omaha 
and Lincoln may be transmitted to Iowa, 
and a number of cities and 
Missouri. 

Local development has largely consisted 
in the increase of voltage in the distribut- 
ing plants in towns and villages, generally 
from 2,300 to 6,600. There has been little 
extension of electric farm lines. The farm 
district electric law has been found faulty 
and is not now operative except in the one 
Saunders county for 


towns in 


district in whose 
benefit it was originally passed. 
Farm Development Companies. 

During 1928 it is expected that there 
will be considerable development of elec- 
tric farm lines by the larger companies, 
which brings directly to the telephone com- 
panies the necessity of prompt and _ thor- 
ough attention to subscriber station protec- 
tion. A carbon button on the instrument is 
not adequate protection where the tele- 
phone line is exposed to a light wire. Pro- 
tection of a combined fuse and air gap type 
should be supplied to every station on an 
exposed line. 

The public has a right to expect this 
from the and _ his 
Cpinion is that the companies which fail to 


telephone companies 
meet this obligation may be penalized in 
case of damage to the subscriber’s prop- 
erty. Telephone companies have been for- 
tunate in the past in the cases that 
have occurred where subscribers’ premises 
suffered from fire caused by a contact of 
electric light and telephone circuits. 

The important developments in recent 
meetings of the committee that have been 
:rought to the attention of members re- 
late to the delays that occur so frequently 


few 


after power companies have arranged to 
serve patrons in towns or communities and 
have applied for permits. In some cases, 
months have passed before an agreement 
In some of these the fault 
has been with the signal companies, either 
because the officers of the company are not 


was reached. 


(Continued from page 18.) 
well informed on the question at issue or 
because they are not as diligent as they 
should be to reach conciusions. 

The Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
D. C., has issued a revised handbook, or 
safety code. These can be secured from 
the superintendent of documents, Bureau 
of Printing, for 60 cents. It is more con- 
veniently arranged than the old one, and 
also contains new material. “We definite- 
ly recommend,” said Mr. Caster, “that each 
company secure and place in the hands of 
supervisors copies of this so that they may 
become familiar with the plans contem- 
plated by the Bureau for the safe conduct 
of the business.” 

Need of Adequate Rates. 

R. F. Wilder, commercial manager of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of St. Paul, Minn., handled in masterly 
style the topic, “The Necessity of Ade- 
quate Rates.” He said his observation 
had been that there is no substantial por- 
tion of the public that will at any time 
deny adequate rates to utilities, but that 
the dispute is as to what are adequate 
rates and what factors should be taken 
into account in determining their adequacy. 
In some cases there is error on the part of 
the utility owner as well as on the part of 
the public. 

In rendering service there are mutual 
ebligations. In granting a franchise the 
public has acknowledged the need for the 
service, and this, under well-established 
principles of law and regardless of fran- 
chise specifications, recognizes the right of 
the telephone company to make proper 
charges, and at the same time imposes on 
the public the 
those charges. 


obligation of payment of 


The company and the users have a mu- 
tual interest in the cost of the plant and 
the costs of its operation, but the manager 
would rank the various factors in. the order 
of net income, operating expense, total rev- 
enues, investment and extent of service, 
while the user would place them in inverse 
order. 

Mr. Wilder stressed the importance to 
the company of supplying the user with in- 
tormation so that he may fairly measure 
these matters when a dispute arises, and it 
must not assume that the latter must take 
the word of the former, but must be shown 
and satisfied. Rates in themselves are not 
revenue, but measures of charges, which, 
applied to the quantities of the various 
classes of service furnished, produce the 
operating revenue. Hence, adequate rates 
means such rates as will produce adequate 
revenues, 

Discussing the various factors entering 
into rate-making, Mr. Wilder said that the 
management must convince the users that 
the investment is 
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reasonably necessary ; 


that the return asked is reasonable as com 
pared with that earned in other businesses 
that the rate of pay to employes and th 
number employed are necessary for hig] 
grade service and efficient conduct of busi 
ness; that the property is being reasonabl 
maintained. 

He said that the subscriber’s concept of 
maintenance is likely to be gained by the 
physical property he sees and not that 
which gives him direct service. 

The difficulty of getting the user to 
understand the necessity of a depreciation 
reserve may be lightened if it is presented 
to him as replacements to keep the plant in 
condition rather than as compensation to 
the owner for property used up in service 
giving. In other words, he can recognize 
where his own interest lies if he is shown 
that the telephone company must be able 
from its earnings to replace a pole in its 
system without adding new capital. 

The telephone is today a monopoly in the 
sense that there is but one company in each 
community. It is essential, therefore, that 
it prosper so that it may continue to give 
that service; and in this plain fact Mr. 
Wilder believes lies the answer to thos 
who complain that the state does not guar- 
antee them a return on their business. 

Industry Is Expanding. 

There also lies the necessity of inform- 
ing the users as to what growth—where 
equipment still good must be replaced by 
facilities capable of carrying more 
nomically the new and future loads 
in forcing obsolescence, as 


eco- 
does 
well as the 
part invention plays in compelling retire- 
ments of the old and installation of the 
new. The industry, generally, is expand- 
ing, and demands for additional capital con- 
front it all the time. It must be maintained 
at such a level of prosperity as to make 
it possible to get that new capital at a 
reasonable cost. 

While fairly adequate rates exist, the 
service is being sold for less than its value. 
The small companies especially are lagging 
behind, and this situation is probably re- 
sponsible for the many sales made. Had 
taken the steps to 
improve their condition at the right time, 
they would have found 
position where they would not have cared 
te sell. 

Mr. Wilder summed up the question by 
saying that the management of the com- 
panies have it within their power to bring 
about a satisfactory 


the owners necessary 


themselves in a 


condition, where it 
does not now exist, by securing adequate 
schedules, and that this should be done 
rather than permit the lack of revenue to 
bring about a deterioration of service and 
dissatisfaction on the part of both users 
and stockholders. 

H. F. McCulla, assistant commercial 
perintendent for the Lincoln Telephone 
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DIAMOND 


MULTI-SIZE 
SCREW ANCHOR 


IAMOND Multi-Size Screw Anchors are 
again brought to your attention because 
of the increasing trend toward standardization 
and the elimination of unnecessary sizes in all 
lines of production. 















They should work a great economy to you in 
covering all average demands with only four 
principal sizes where many sizes of screw 
anchors were formerly required to be carried. 








The chart clearly illustrates how any one size 
of Diamond Multi-Size Anchor will care for a 
greater number of wood screw diameters than 
was possible with the older forms. 






We suggest that you cut down the number of 
sizes you carry of the older forms by carrying 
Multi-Size in your stock. 









poor, Size No.8-14 xX t” Lone 





The price is the same as for the 
regular type. We will be pleased 
to send you a package of assorted 
samples of them upon request. 







By means of this new anchor 
you eliminate many sizes of 
anchors now stocked and 
accomplish the same result 
with 4 sizes of Multi-Size. 




















DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT COMPANY 


| GARWOOD, N. J. 

















When writing to the Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Telegraph Co., Lincoln, presented a well- 
thought out and comprehensive address 
upon commercial activities, in which he 
pointed out to the smaller telephone com- 
panies those things in the conduct of the 
larger ones that they can follow without 
any considerable expense but with greatly 
increased profit. In the larger companies 
it is necessary to draw strict lines of de- 
marcation between different departments, 
and that while the need is not so urgent 
in the smaller company, the most successful 
ones are those that seek to benefit by the 
application of sound principles. 

The commercial activities of a company 
are primarily its business activities, and 
any organization set up is to carry out 
these policies. It was only of these ac- 
tivities as they relate to the external oper- 
ation that the speaker discussed. 

Getting Public Interested. 

Mr. McCulla detailed the various meth- 
ods employed in getting the public inter- 
ested. Get organized groups to visit the 
exchanges; get members of the employe 
group to appear before these bodies and 
tell them the story, illustrated if this can 
be done, by motion pictures. This does 
not call for public speakers, but for tele- 
phone people who can get up before a 
group of their folks and tell them the in- 
teresting and simple facts about the organ- 
ization and what it is attempting to do. 
Get a small switchboard and take it to 
these groups for demonstration pur poses. 

Telephone men should actively partici- 
pate in the commercial and community ac- 
tivities. They should take the place that 
belongs to them in the community by virtue 
of the size and importance of their busi- 
ness. Service studies, as an aid to helping 
the customer get the greatest benefit from 
his use of the telephone, were urged. 

Window displays are good, and if the 
company has none of its own it can easily 
get a merchant interested in the use of one 
of his if the two businesses are tied up in 
the display. Newspapers, pamphlets and 
motion picture advertising in the local 
theaters were listed as business bringers. 

Importance of Rentals. 

The importance of main and extension 
rentals demands that attention be given 
wavs and means cf developing these as 
added producers of revenue. Mr. McCulla 
advocated first, keeping those subscribers 
vou have, selling service where you -have 
plant in place and little additional invest- 
ment is necessary; and lastly selling where 
you haven't, justifying it because of pres- 
ent and future revenue production. 

Get busy on selling the by-products; di- 
revenues, extra bells, extension 
gongs, extensions, keys, buzzers, mono- 
phone sets, extra length cords, shelves. 
These are a surprising percentage of rev- 
enue with the big companies. There is also 
sale of facilities for remote control of radio 
and public address systems. 

Public relations is a hackneyed subject, 
but an important factor from the revenue 


rectory 
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standpoint. These are good or bad, depend- 
ent on how those who come in contact with 
the users conduct themselves. The objec- 
tive of all commercial activities is to bring 
the public into such close contact with 
the telephone business, with such an inti- 
mate knowledge of the policies and prac- 
tices of the telephone business, that they 
will be at all times in sympathy with the 
telephone business. 

An interesting and illuminating story of 
how he put through a rate raise with but 
little of the trouble and worry that accom- 
panies an effort of this sort by the tele- 
phone companies was told in detail by 
D. E: McGregor, head of the Farmers 
Home Telephone Co. of Gibson, following 
his purchase of the properties at Arcadia. 
In fact, Mr. McGregor has but recently 
completed several rate raises in the last 
tew months. His story, however, related 
entirely to the methods pursued with 
Arcadia, where, when the rates were raised 
in September, he lost but five or six sub- 
scribers out of 475. 

Mr. McGregor’s talk was directly to the 
smaller company men because the problem 
is one they must work out for themselves, 
unaided by commercial managers or other 
experts. He laid down the primary propo- 
sition that it should be every telephone 
man’s ambition and aim to go further than 
giving the service possible, by telling the 
public all about it, since they are prone to 
forget the blessings received. He said that 
selling the proposition to the public, or 
keeping them sold on the telephone busi- 
ness, is not much different from selling 
groceries or life insurance or any other 
commodity, and the same methods apply. 

Rates in Effect Too Low. 

When he took over the company at 
Arcadia in November, 1925, he knew the 
rates were too low, so he decided to begin 
spreading the gospel of higher rates at 
ence. The first thing was to fix up the 
lines so that good service was possible. 
He addressed a letter, written in a friendly 
and chatty style, telling each subscriber 
what he planned to do, how the plant was 
to be operated, what rules and regulations 
would be followed, and other informative 
data. 

He followed this up by advertising in the 
lecal newspaper, and also impressed on the 
manager and operator the need of taking 
every opportunity to tell subscribers about 
the business, and if a complaint was being 
handled, to explain the details so that they 
would have a better idea of what the com- 
pany was up against. 

The first year was devoted to putting 
the lines in shape, but the fact that a 
deficit stared him in the face bade him to 
get busy on rate raising. So he dusted 
off the mimeograph and wrote another 
letter which he sent to every subscriber. 
He indulged in a bit of pardonable flat- 
tery, with the tie-up of suggesting they 
wanted good service and were willing to 
pay for it. 
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He told of the improvements made, and 
that despite all economies there was a 
Geficit. He appealed to their pride in good 
roads and good schools, and insisted that 
they also wanted a good telephone system. 
He told what the new rates should be, and 
gave a comparison with other exchanges 
in that section to show that these were not 
out of line. By other means he kept before 
the subscribers that they were facing a 
raise. Along came a sleet storm that put 
down 250 poles, but this he utilized to show 
patrons how the elements entered into the 
problem of proper rates. 


Used Newspaper Freely. 


Later he printed in the paper what the 
rebuilding cost and would cost, and re- 
ceived a surprise himself in that he dis- 
covered the rates he had been talking 
would not be adequate. He went after the 
farmers particularly, because once in the 
years past the farmers had resisted a rate 
raise by ordering out their telephones. He 
finally got across a 10-cent increase above 
the new rate he had quoted. A complete 
copy of the application to the state rail- 
way commission was printed as an adver- 
tisement and a copy sent each subscriber. 

When the hearing date came around, he 
sent out letters advising the people of date 
and place, and also put out line calls to the 
same effect. The hearing was held in the 
evening so that nobody would have an ex- 
cuse for staying away. About 90 
present. 

To counteract the usual street gossip that 
it was all fixed up with the commission, 
Mr. McGregor exhibited records and tick- 
ets to show the accounting methods, and 
explained what other companies did about 
Gepreciation and maintenance charges. 

Fifteen days before the new rates went 
into effect, another mimeographed letter 
was sent out giving the new schedule and 
the effective date. At the same time, an 
inspection was made of subscriber station 
equipment. This had the double advantage 
of giving each objector a chance to talk to 
a telephone man and also got the lines in 
shape for the winter. Where any were 
ordered out a personal interview usually 
persuaded a reconsideration. 

Mr. McGregor said that he had thorough 
cooperation from his employes, and insisted 
that the whole thing came back to one 
point—give good service the year around 
and then get out and tell subscribers what 
a really good job is being done. 

The Value of Service. 


were 


W. F. Cozad, general superintendent of 
traffic for the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., congratulated the association on 
its 29th annual convention, saying that it 
caused him to pause and reflect as this year 
is also his 29th anniversary of his entrance 
into the business. He said that the meei- 
ings and conventions during that time cou! 4 
well. be termed milestones in the progre:s 
of the industry. 

Telephone service as service is wor!) 
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Hazard 


RUBBER INSULATED 


WIRES; CABLES 


SERVICE readily maintained 
when Hazard Telephone Wires 
and Cables are used. They are 
a Quality product, made up to 
Hazard Standards, for trade 
that demands a superior wire. 


THE HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


(A Division of the Okonite Company) 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Sales Offices 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Atlanta 
Birmingham Seattle 


San Francisco Los Angeles 























THE “STEWART” DIRECT 
READING TEST CABINET 


Measures shorts, crosses and ground direct in ohms. 
Resistance to trouble is read off the scale the same 
as volts off a voltmeter. 

Any telephone man can install it and use it. Will save 
many times its cost in a year. 

It costs more to do without the Test Cabinet than to buy one. 


Write for Circular 
Sent on Trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Makers of Testing Instruments 
OTTAWA ILLINOIS 

























































Note protection at corners a 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequaled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
lation prevents troublesome 
%6 short circuits and grounds. 


Pat. Nov. 1900 
Write for samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 









4 Sizes. 































AT LAST! 


A Firepot that will 
not Carbonize 





No. 60 with Plumber's Shield 
No. 70 with Tinner’s Hood, 


At last—a Firepot that meets the most 
exacting requirements of public service 
work—of plumbers and tinners and 
skilled mechanics in every branch of 
industry. 

A Firepot that embodies an entirely new 
principle in combustion. 


This remarkable new tool—the C & L 


No. 60 and No. 70:— 


1—Will not carbonize even under pro- 
longed use. 


2—Orifice cannot be enlarged by forcing 

the needle valve. 

3—Generates and is ready for work in 
90 seconds. 


4—Is entirely noiseless, odorless and 
smokeless. 


5—Flame can be regulated to any desired 
volume. 





6—Produces the hottest, most perfect 
flame you have ever seen in a Firepot. 











A truly wonderful tool. Get in touch with 
your supplier at once—or write the factory- 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 


6282 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 





Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 
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more than the public pays for it, and he 
said this idea should be sold to the public. 
It can be done by emphasizing this fact in 
all dealings and contracts with the public 
because the public has shown a willingness 
to pay if the service is good. Telephone 
service is a product that is available for 
use 24 hours every day and 365 days every 
year. This is a talking point that cannot 
be too definitely stressed in urging its 
worth. The problem is to get good service 
and sell it. To be good service it must be 
courteous; it must be accurate, insofar as 
it is possible to eliminate the factor of 
error; it must be speedy, that is, promptly 
handled; there must be a high percentage 
of completions, not only locally, but in the 
toll end, because the real results are the 
increase in the toll business. 


Mr. Cozad devoted the greater part of 
his remarks to emphasizing and develop- 
ing the thought that the telephone business 
and its success depend on the people who 
make it a business. The personnel is the 
most important phase, and this is especially 
true in traffic. 


He quoted approvingly the declaration 
of Judge Gary, who was talking of the 
steel business, but what he said applies 
equally well to the telephone business. 
That was that the business might all be 
wiped out tomorrow and the plant entirely 
rebuilt, yet without the people who made it 
what it was, the brain and mind behind 
the building of the business, it could not 
go ahead. 

No Longer Independent. 

In his address on “Independent Teleph- 
ony,” H. H. Wheeler, Jr., chief engineer 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
said that the title was really a misnomer 
today, in the sense of giving service. A 
better descriptive term would be “Interde- 
pendent.” He sketched the growth of the 
telephone business from the beginning, and 
paid a glowing tribute to Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. 

Mr. Wheeler said that the goal for which 
the business everywhere is striving is uni- 
versal service. It is no longer a question 
of developing independently, but interde- 
pentently. Men do not longer live to them- 
selves, and this applies to the telephone 
industry. The developments in recent years 
have made it possible to give universal serv- 
ice to the smallest hamlet as well as to the 
biggest city. 

There is no reason for any friction be- 
tween companies concerned in giving this 
service, and there is none because the fear 
and misunderstandings of the past cannot 
exist in the light of the information now 
available. That period of distrust has gone 
and soon will be forgotten. 


Mr. Wheeler used a number of stories 
to illustrate his points. He told of the 
patent office employe, back in 1848, who 
resigned to hunt another job because he 
was convinced there was nothing left to 
invent and that the office would soon be 
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closed, and of the youth who refused a 
job as hat salesman, because so far as he 
could see, everybody had a hat. He used 
these to press home his point that along 
with modernizing the telephone industry 
should also go the thought of futurizing it. 

Secretary Chas. C. Deering of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
confined his address largely to reviewing 
the association activities of the past year 
and outlining the program for the coming 
year. He said that the flurry of financing 
and selling of plants has almost subsided, 
and that the business is now about stable. 
Where plants change hands, they become 
the property of men who buy for the pur- 
pose of operating, and not for speculation. 

I. J. Devoe, accountant for the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, staged 
an interesting school of instruction in ac- 
counting for the benefit of the members. 
Mr. Devoe has been insistent upon tele- 
phone managers learning the basic prin- 
ciples of allocation of expenses, and has 
devoted much time to explaining all knotty 
points. He has taken the ground that it 
not only makes the reports intelligible for 
the commission when it comes to acting on 
rate matters, but it enables the manager 
to see at a glance how he stands all the 
year through. 

This time he followed the plan of as- 
signing the discussion of various questions 
to members selected by him from the au- 
dience to ask questions and lead discus- 
sions. This was done for the reason that 
in conducting round tables in conventions, 
there is difficulty in getting members of 
the audience to respond or ask enough 
questions to keep up the interest. 

Depreciation was the subject presented 
by C. E. Pearse, of Madison, who brought 
out its meaning, how it is accounted for 
and its place in the balance sheet. George 
Funke, of Aurora, handled maintenance 
and plant accounting, and C. L. Kelly, of 
North Bend, discussed the meaning of cur- 
rent assets and current liabilities, and the 
importance attached to them in interpreting 
the balance sheet. 

Mr. Devoe then commented on their pre- 
sentations, and called on others. D. E. 
McGregor presented the interpretation of 
the balance sheets and the use of them in 
the management of the business. The dis- 
cussion was cut short by the approach of 
adjournment, but so much interest was de- 
veloped that it was decided to devote half 
a day at the next convention to accounting 
matters so that all the factors and features 
might be developed. 

For the convenience of those in the au- 
dience and to make questions more easily 
explained, a hypothetical balance sheet was 
written on a blackboard and placed before 
the audience for reference during the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Devoe also explained the 
changes made in the new annual report 
blanks, made necessary by the discovery 
of statutory requirements which had here- 
tofore not been complied with. 
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Telephones for Planes Under 
Study by Bell Laboratories. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. announced on January 16, that it con- 
ducted last year a survey of commercial 
aviation with a view to developing equip- 
ment and methods for communication along 

airways and to airplanes. 

“It is evident that the country is now 
in the midst of a vigorous development in 
this new field of transportation,” said the 
statement. “So far as the engine and the 
airplane are concerned, a commercial de- 
gree of safety and reliability is attainable 
in the present state of the art, and while 
further improvements in design are certain, 
no fundamental invention in the airplane 
itself is required for its utilization for 
air transport services. 


“The greatest need is to increase the re- 
liability of transportation and safety of pas- 
sengers. Such safety can be increased by 
minimizing the hazards of weather and the 
risk of losing the true course along an 
airway, and by the use of a dispatching 
system analogous to modern railway prac- 
tice, but certainly very different. For all of 
these purposes, electrical communication 
systems will t . required, using both wire 
and radio. 

The Bell system provides a nation-wide 
communication service and is working on 
the new apparatus and equipment necessary 
to extend communication service to airways 
and aviators as and when required. The 
problem is at first one of research and de- 
velopment, and the Bell Telephone labora- 
tories, have, therefore, included in their 
1928 programs a substantial amount to be 
devoted to the advancement of safety in 
aviation by the application of 
communications.” 


electrical 





New Telephone Corporation Takes 
Over La Crosse, Wis., Properties. 

On January 1 the properties of La 
Crosse Telephone Co. and La Crosse Inter- 
Urban Telephone Co. were consolidated 
into the La Crosse Telephone Corp., a 
Wisconsin corporation, with headquarters 
at La Crosse, Wis. 

The La Crosse Telephone Co. owned and 
operated the telephone exchanges at La 
Crosse and Onalaska, with the rural lines; 
and the La Crosse Inter-Urban Telephone 
Co. owned and operated the telephone ex- 
changes at West Salem, Viola, Readstown 
and De Soto and their approximate 300 
miles of toll lines running from La Crosse 
to Galesville, Sparta, Viola, Soldiers Grove, 
Prairie du Chien, connecting with other 
exchanges in intermediate towns and with 
other toll lines in Wisconsin and to La 
Crescent, Dresbach, Dakota and Nodine in 
Minnesota. 

The long distance toll lines of the Amerf- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., Wiscon- 


sin Telephone Co., and Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Minnesota, 
enter the exchange at La Crosse. The 
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saine organization will continue to operate 
the properties. 

The La Crosse Telephone Co. was in- 
corporated February 11, 1893, by I. H. 
Moulton, W. E. Sawyer, Wm. Lohmiller, 
George H. Gordon, George McMillan, 
J. M. Holley, W. W. Cargill and D. D. 
McMillan. Captain I. H. Moulton was 
president for a great many years and Wm. 
Lohmiller was secretary until his death in 
1902. F. P. Hixon succeeded I. H. Moul- 
ton as president, and George H. Gordon 
has been president since the removal of 
F. P. Hixon from the city. 

W. F. Goodrich has secretary, 
treasurer and manager since 1902, and 
George H. Gordon is still the attorney for 
the company, and the only surviving incor- 
porator. In 1919 the company purchased 
the competing exchange of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. 

The La Crosse Inter-Urban Telephone 
Co. was incorporated on December 12, 
1903, by J. G. Schweizer, C. H. Schweizer 
and W. D. Burford. It combined the 
properties of the West Salem Telephone 
Co. and the La Crosse & Southeastern 
Telephone Co. It has been controlled by 
La Crosse Telephone Co since 1912 and 
considerable changes made in its plant. 
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Southern California Company 
Shows Large Increase. 

The Southern California Telephone Co. 
gained over 26,973 telephones in 1927, 
which is an 8.7 per cent increase since the 
first of that year. There were over 310,023 
telephones in service on January 1, 1927, 
while today there are more than 336,996 
in the 210 square-mile area served by the 
company. 

There were over 99,279 telephones con- 
nected and more than 72,306 disconnected 
—including those moved at the subscriber’s 
request. This averages 326 connected each 
working day, 237 disconnected and 89 
gained, a normai and substantial growth 
for a city the size of Los Angeles. 


A. T. & T. Long Lines Department 
to Spend $38,000,000. 

The long distance department of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ex- 
pects to spend $38,000,000 on construction 
in 1928, or $2,000,000 more than the rec- 
ord amount spent in 1927, according to 
T. G. Miller, general manager. 

The 1928 expenditures will include $4,- 
341,000 for aerial wire and new pole lines, 
$19,791,000 for long distance cables, sup- 
plementary conduit, pole lines, loading coils, 
buildings and equipment; $9,519,000 for 
switchboards and other telephone and tele- 
graph equipment, and $4,345,000 for line 
work, including pole replacements, line 
chanzes, etc. 

It is expected that 1,370 miles of cable 
cont ining 680,000 miles of wire will be 
installed by the long lines department in 
192° Nearly all this cable will be owned 
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jointly by the long lines department and 
subsidiaries of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The long lines department 
will also acquire an interest in 390 miles of 
long cables to be installed in 1928 by 
subsidiaries. 


It is planned in 1928 to complete a sec- 
ond cable between New York and Chicago, 
extend the New York-Washington-Rich- 
mond cable to Greensboro, N. C., and com- 
plete a cable between Chicago and Daven- 
port, lowa. 

Aerial wire construction will include new 
circuits from St. Louis via Dallas and El 
Paso, on the Southern route, to Los 
Angeles, and from Chicago, via the central 
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route, to San Francisco. On the Northern 
route, additional circuits will be completed 
from Chicago via Minneapolis and Helena, 
Mont., to Seattle. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 


New York, January 23.—Copper— 
Steady, electrolytic, spot and futures, 14@ 
14%c. Tin—Firm; spot and _ futures, 
$55.75. Iron—Steady; No. 2, f. o. b. east- 


ern Pennsylvania, $19.50; No. 2, f. 0. b. 
Buffalo, $17.00; No. 2, f. o. b. Alabama, 
$16.00. Lead—Dull; New York, spot, 
6.50c; East St. Louis, spot, 6.25c. Zinc— 
Firmer; East St. Louis, spot and futures, 


5.65c. Antimony—Spot, 10.87c. 
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The resulting saving in time, trouble and rev- 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 


missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule ot Telephone Hearings 


Date for Filing Depreciation Rates 
Indefinitely Postponed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set the date for the postponed hearing 
on telephone depreciation for March 14 in 
Washington, D. C. 

The date for the companies to file rates 
of depreciation with the state commissions 
i the territory in which they operate, 
which had been extended to March 1, has 
been postponed indefinitely by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

State Commissions Wary of Fed- 
eral Utilities Investigation. 
Sharp limitation of the scope of the pro- 
tosed Senate investigation of the financ- 
ing of public utilities corporations was 
urged January 17, before the interstate 
committee by spokesmen for 
state commissions, investment bankers and 
owners of the securities of such companies. 
Appearing at the second day of hearings 
on the Walsh resolution, Louis E. Gettle, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission and William D. B. Aniey, chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Public Service 
protested against 

vasion of states’ rights by the Senate. 

Senator Walsh, Democrat of Montana, 
author of the resolution proposing an in- 


“ 


commerce 


Commission, any in- 


quiry, agreed that there “should be no un- 
warranted interference with the state com- 
missions.” 

Mr. Gettle was emphatic in his view 
that there had been enough of federal regu- 
lation, declaring that the experience of his 
and other state Inter- 
state Commerce Commission control of the 


commissions with 
administration of the 

had made them 
ceedingly apprehensive about federal reg- 


and 
transportation act 


telephone 


“ex- 


ulation.” 

Speaking for the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America, Henry R. Hayes, 
its president, said he was not opposed to 
the inquiry, but ventured the opinion that 
if one were held it would show no need 
for federal regulation, but rather a need 
for broadening the powers of the state 
regulatory boards. 

While not opposed to the Walsh in- 
Frederick C. 
Metropolitan 


quiry, Ecker, vice-president 
of the Life Insurance Co. 
and chairman of the committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad 
and Public Utilities Securities, said he felt 
deeply on the question of the course the 
inquiry should take. 

Calling attention that the insurance com- 
panies, savings associations, colleges and 
other institutions in his association held 
$200,000,000 in public utility bonds, Mr. 





Ecker said it was “important that the con- 
fidence in these securities should not be dis- 
turbed.” 





Berger Proposes United States 
Telephone-Telegraph Ownership. 

Acquisition and operation by the federal 
government of telephone and telegraph 
lines is proposed in a bill drafted by Repre- 
sentative Berger of Wisconsin, the only 
Socialist in Congress. 

He charged in a statement on January 23 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. had destroyed practically all competi- 
tion in the telephone business and is piling 
up tremendous profits by purchasing its ap- 
paratus from its subsidiary company, the 
Western Electric Co. 


Appeal From Indiana Commission 
Order in Valparaiso Case. 

Notice of appeal to the circuit court of 
Lake county was filed January 20 with the 
Indiana Public Service Commission by the 
Northwestern Indiana Telephone Co. of 
Valparaiso. The appeal from the decision 
of the commission some weeks ago from a 
petition of the Northwestern Indiana com- 
pany to sell its Winona 
Telephone Co. of Plymouth and the Crown 


property to the 


Under 
the petition, the two latter utilities would 


Point Telephone Co. was denied. 


distribute the property of the Northwestern 
company between them. 

In an order written December 16, Howell 
Ellis, commissioner, held that the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the utility law was being 
ignored by efforts of those seeking dis- 
solution of the ‘Northwestern company. 
The Winona utility is controlled by James 
F. Goodrich, former Indiana _ governor, 
and evidence at a hearing on the petition 
revealed that the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. controls the Crown Point company. 

Evidence also showed that the Illinois 
Bell was interested in placing a man on 
the board of directors of the Northwestern 
company and that plans for the entire deal 
practically were completed before the 
matter was brought to the commission. 
Opposition to dissolution of the North- 
western company was voiced by representa- 
tives of the city of Valparaiso. 


Complains to Commission About 
Profanity Over Telephone. 

The Kansas Public Service Commission 
must decide whether a man rightfully can 
swear over the telephone. That is a ques- 
tion given the commission by James Hogan, 
of Longton, Kans., who advised the com- 
mission he had heard profanity over his 
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party line and was not particularly pleased 
with it. He explained that frequently a 
battle of cuss words was held on the line, 
which is owned by the Elk Falls Telephone 
Exchange, Elk Falls. 

Mr. Hogan, in his complaint, stated that 
he had taken up the matter with the man- 
ager of the company, who did not know 
whether he had the right to try to stop 
the profanity or cut off the service. 
Delay in Michigan Bell Ouster 

Suit to April. 

The suit of the state of Michigan for 
cissolution of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., which was scheduled for hearing be- 
fore the state supreme court on January 10, 
was adjourned until the 


April term of 


court. Adjournment was allowed because 
of the absence from the supreme court 
bench of Chief Justic Richard C. Flanni- 


gan, who is seriously ill in Chicago. 

The telephone company asked that the 
case be heard before a full bench and mo- 
tion for an adjournment was granted, al- 
though the supreme court previously had 
denied a delay. 

William W. Potter, attorney general, 
who is seeking by the action to force the 
telephone company to submit to the juris- 
d‘ction of the state public utilities commis- 
sion and open its books to that body, did 
not oppose the adjournment. 

The state launched its quo warranto pro- 
ceedings—which in effect constitute a peti- 
tion that the Michigan Bell be prohibited 
from doing business in Michigan unless the 
company complies with the state’s demands 
—hecause it alleged the company refused 
tc submit to the jurisdiction of the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission. 

The contract calls for the payment of 
4 per cent of the Michigan company’s 
inicome to the parent corporation for experi- 
mental services, equipment, etc. Mr. Potter 
and utilities commission 
claimed this cost was excessive and con- 


members of the 


stituted an unjust levy against Michigan 
telephone subscribers. 

It was believed the state and company 
could iron out their differences when the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
centiy cut its 4 per cent license contract 
with the Michigan company to 2 per 
cent. It had long been the contention of 
the state that 2 per cent would not be 
an exorbitant sum for the service rendered 
by the A. T. & T. which included provid- 
ing instruments and other equipment {for 
the Michigan company. 

Since that time Burch Foraker, president, 
and George M. Welch, manager of the 
Michigan company, have conferred w'th 
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W. W. Potter, attorney general, and mem- 
bers of the public utilities commission. It 
is undersood these conferences revealed 
that the concession of the A. T. & T. bore 
a provision which abruptly ended the state’s 
amicable frame of mind. The A. T. & T., 
while cutting the 4 per cent in half, 
stipulated that hereafter the Michigan 
company must purchase its own instru- 
ments, it was said. 


Transfer of Three Missouri Prop- 
erties Authorized. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion recently authorized the sale and trans- 
fer of three telephone properties in that 
state. No formal hearings were held on 
the cases, the commission finding them un- 
necessary. 

The Barnett Telephone Co., Barnett, was 
transferred to T. H. Dilse of Barnett for 
an agreed price of $1,250 in cash. 

The Waco Telephone Co., Waco, by its 
president, P. B. Butler, was authorized to 
be transferred to T. P. Pitcock of Waco, 
together with all franchise rights and con- 
tracts in connection with the operation of 
the system, at an agreed price of $250 in 
cash and the assuming of the indebted- 
ness of the Waco Telephone Co. in the 
amount of $1,633.63. 

The sale and transfer by J. W. Richeson 
to the Central West. Telephone Co. of all 
of the property of the Clifton Hill Tele- 
phone Exchange, together with all fran- 
ckise rights in connection with the opera- 
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tion of the system and plant at an agreed 
price of $9,500, was authorized. 


Central West Company (Mo.) Ac- 

quires Six Properties. 

The Missouri Public Service Commission 
recently authorized the sale and transfer 
by the Missouri Valley Telephone Co., a 
corporation, to the Central West Telephone 
Co. of the telephone utilities at Bruns- 
wick, Dalton, Triplett, Keytesville, Indian 
Grove and Montgomery City for an agreed 
price of $130,000 in cash. 

The commission, after considering the 
amended petition, found a formal hearing 
unnecessary and that the sale should be 
authorized, but explicity held that it did 
not in any manner accept the $130,000 as 
being the true value of the property trans- 
ferred. 

Operator, Wounded in Shooting 
Fray, Awarded Compensation. 
Award of $2,290 to Mamie Fries, former 

telephone operator for the Oklahoma- 

Arkansas Telephone Co. at Poteau, was 

affirmed by the Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

Miss Fries was employed as auditor, 
operator, bookkeeper for the company and 
at times tested the lines, according to the 
court’s opinion. L. E. Thrasher, president 
of the company, and L. E. Carmichael, 
secretary-treasurer, engaged in a shooting 
fray in which Miss Fries was injured. 

Bullets from a gun fired by Carmichael 
were claimed to have wounded Miss Fries. 
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Thrasher, Carmichael’s brother-in-law, 
was killed in the fight. 

Miss Fries filed an application with the 
state industrial commission for compensa- 
tion under the workmen’s compensation 
law and received an award of $1,470 for 
her hospital bill and medical treatment and 
$820 compensation. This award was af- 
firmed by the supreme court. 


La Crosse Corporation (Wis.) Au- 
thorized to Issue Stock. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has 
authorized the La Crosse Telephone Corp. 
to issue stock and bonds in exchange for 
the fixed capital and other assets of the 
La Crosse Telephone Co. and the La Crosse 
Interurban Telephone Co., as_ follows: 
6,416 shares of common stock, of the par 
value of $50 per share, making a total 
issue of $320,800; 2,500 shares of its 6 
per cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
par value of $100 per share, making a total 
issue of $250,000, and $700,000 principal 
amount of its first mortgage 5% per cent 
gold bonds series A dated January 1, 1928, 
due January 1, 1949, bearing interest at the 
rate of 5%4 per cent per annum, payable 
semi-annually on the first days of January 
and July in each year. 

The commission found the value of the 
property and assets to be acquired by the 
La Crosse Telephone Corp., after giving 
effect to liabilities assumed in connection 
with the acquisition, to be the sum of $1,- 


230,834.53. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

January 26: Hearing in the matter of 
the proposed purchase by the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia of the properties of the Stone Coal 
Telephone and the Oak Hill Telephone 
Co., West Virginia. 

ARIZONA. 

January 7: Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. granted permission to 
purchase the telephone system of the I. A. 
Van Dyke Utilities of Miami, for a price 
of $26,500. 

CALIFORNIA, 

January 18: Suisun & Green Valley 
Telephone Co. applied for authority to es- 
tablish rates for extension telephone serv- 
ice and to file rules and regulations gov- 
erning it. 

ILLINOIS. 

January 25: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Moynihan on the commis- 
sion’s motion in the matter of citation to 
show cause why the Independent Telephone 
Exchange should not make improvements in 
equipment and methods of operation neces- 
sary to render service at Walton that 
reasonably meets the requirements of gen- 
eral order 107 of the commission. 

January 25: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Johnson in the matter of the 
proposed advance in rates for toll service of 
the Pitcher Telephone Co. in Apple River, 
Scales Mound, Elizabeth, Hanover, Stock- 
ton, East Dubuque and Warren as stated 
in toll rate schedules Ill. C. C. 1, of the 
company. 

January 26: Hearing at Chicago be- 
fore Commissioner Kuhn in the matter of 
the proposed advance in rates for service 
of the Middle States Telephone Co. in Park 
Ridge and Des Plaines, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 1, of the company. 


INDIANA, 

January 11: Petition filed by the Dudley- 
town Mutual Telephone Co., of Jackson 
county, asking for an increase of the pres- 
ent rates for telephone service offered by 
the company. Present rates are insufficient 
to meet expenses and pay a reasonable re- 
turn, the petition alleged. 

January 20: Approval given optional 
rate for installation of monophones and 
automatic desk telephones by the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Terre Haute, Ind. An 
added charge of 50 cents a month above 
the present charge was authorized for 
monophones and a charge of 25 cents above 
the present rate was approved for the 
automatic desk telephones. 

January 20: Commission approved. an 
increase of from $10 to $16 a year, payable 
quarterly for the Terhune Cooperative 
Telephone Co. The new rate is effective 
April 1. 

January 20: Southern Indiana Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authorized to put 
into effect the same toll charges between 
approximately 35 southern Indiana cities 
and towns as are charged by the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. The same order set a 
5-cent toll between Crothersville and Sey- 
mour and a charge of 20 cents between 
Mitchell and Shoals. Other places affected 
by the order include Brownstown, Han- 


over, Madison, North Vernon, Bicknell, 
Mitchell, Shoals, Orleans, Paoli, Scotts- 
burg, Martinsburg, Salem and _= several 


smaller towns. . 

January 20: Notice of appeal filed from 
order of the commission denying petition 
of Northwestern Indiana Telephone Co., 
of Valparaiso, to sell its property to the 
Winona Telephone Co., of Plymouth, and 
the Crown Point Telephone Co. 
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January 20: In a petition asking for 
the establishment of a 10-cent toll charge 
on calls to 11 small surrounding telephone 
companies, the Fortville Telephone Co., 
asserts the present free service results “in 
much frivolous conversation.” Because of 
this frivolity, the company is asking a 
charge on all calls in either direction with 
subscribers of exchanges at Eden, Milners 
Corner, Willow Branch, Mohawk, Wilkin- 
son, McCordsville, Oaklandon, Mt. Com- 
fort, Olio, Fishers and Clarksville. 

January 20: A transcript of the evidence 
submitted in the circuit court in Indian- 
apolis in the case of the Associated Tele- 
phone Co. filed with commission for re- 
consideration. The commission recently de- 
nied a petition of the company for the con- 
solidation of 13 small telephone companies 
in the northern part of Indiana. If the 
commission reverses its former decision in 
view of the evidence, a new hearing will 
be held; but if it affirms its previous action, 
the case will be sent back to the circuit 
court for decision on the appeal and the 
evidence last submitted. 


January 21: Order issued discontinuing 
free telephone service between the A. & 
M. Telephone Co. of North Manchester, 
and surrounding exchanges at Laketon, 
Dayton, Disko, Silver Lake, Sidney, Bip- 
pus, Luther, Urbana and South Whitely. 
It provided rates of five cents for three 
minutes and two cents for each additional 
minute with an optional rate of $1 a 
month. 

KANSAS. 

January 13: Application of the South- 
west Long Distance Telephone Co. for a 
permit to issue its preferred and common 
stock approved. 

January 13: Petition of the citizens of 
Udall for an order requiring the Udall 
Telephone Exchange to make a proper con- 
nection with the Belle Plains Telephone 
Co., denied. 

January 13: Application of the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Telephone Association to 
make certain changes in rates for tele- 
phone service at its exchanges at Selden 
and Rexford, approved as modified. 

January 13: Application of H. H. Mo- 
meyer and F. M. Momeyer for a change in 
rates for service at Ensign, approved. 

January 17: Application of John 
Browning to sell his telephone plant and 
property at Welda, approved. 

January 17: Application of the Circle- 
ville Telephone Co. to sell its telephone 
plant and property at Circleville, approved. 

January 17: Application of M. A. 
Biggs, of Circleville, for a permit to trans- 
act the business of a public utility at Cir- 
cleville, approved. 

January 17: Application of the Kimball 
Telephone Co. for permission to sell its 
telephone plant and property at Kimball, 
approved. 

January 17: 
Chaney to sell his telephone plant and 
property at Mound Valley to the Midland 
Utilities Co.. approved. 

January 17: Application of the Midland 
Utilities Co. for a permit to transact the 
business of a public utility at Mound Val- 
ley, approved. 

January 17: Application of J. E. Chris- 
tie for permission to sell his telephone 
plant and property at Thayer, to the Mid- 
land Utilities Co., approved. 

January 17: Application of the Mid- 
land Utilities Co. for a writ to transact 
the business of a public utility at Thayer, 
approved. 

January 17: Application of the Midland 
Utilities Co. for a certificate relating to a 
proposed issue of its common capital stock, 
submitted to further inquiry. 


Application of Lewis A. ; 
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January 17: Complaint of the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Association vs. R. 33. 
Fegan and the Junction City Telephone C 
denied. 

January 17: Complaint filed by James 
Hogan, of Longton, regarding profanity of 
subscribers on line owned by Elk Falls 
Telephone Exchange, Elk Falls. 

January 17: Application filed by the 
Farmers Telephone Co. for authority to 
sell its telephone plant and property at 
Sylvia, to the Western Telephone Corp. 

January 17: Application filed by the 
Hanover Telephone Co. for authority to 
sell its telephone plant and property at 
Hanover, Haddam, and Waterville, to the 
Western Telephone Corp. 

January 17: Application filed by the 
Blue Hill Telephone Co. for authority to 
sell its telephone plant and property at 
Glen Elder, to the Western Telephone 
Corp. 

January 17: Application filed by the 
Midwest Telephone Co. for authority to 
sell its telephone plant and property at 
Emmett ULansing, Pawnee Rock, and St. 
Marys, to the Western Telephone Corp. 

January 17: Application filed by the 
Southern Kansas Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to sell its telephone plant and 
property at Ashland, Cunningham, Engle- 
wood and St. John to the Western Tele- 
phone Corp. 

January 17: Application filed by the 
Western Telephone Co. for permission to 
sell its telephone plants and properties at 
the 12 respective towns to the Western 
Telephone Corp. 

January 23: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the Castleton Telephone Co. 
for a permit to sell its telephone plant and 
property at Castleton, to E. R. Bell. 

January 23: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the Mulvane Mutual Telephone 
Co. to sell its telephone plant and property 
at Mulvane to W. A. Cales. 

January 20: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of W. A. Cales for a certificate 
to transact the business of a public utility 
at Mulvane. 

January 20: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the Western Telephone Co. 
to transact the business of a public utility 
in the state of Kansas. 

January 20: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the Kiowa Cooperative Tele- 
phone Exchange to sell its telephone plant 
and property at Kiowa to the Western 
Telephone Co. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of C. A. Bell for a certificate to 
transact the business of a telephone utility 
at Castleton. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of Curtis Patrick for permission 
to sell his telephone plant and property at 
Oskaloosa to the American Telephone Co. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the American Telephone Co. 
for a certificate to transact the business of 
a telephone utility at Oskaloosa. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on 
application of the Delaware Valley Tele- 
phone Co. for a permit to sell its telephone 
plant and property at Valley Falls to the 
American Telephone Co. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the American Telephone (0. 
for a certificate relating to a proposed issue 
of its common stock, gold bonds, and pre- 
ferred stock. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the Wabaunsee Telephone (0. 
for the approval of the commission to the 
consolidation agreement and charter ¢n- 
tered into by this corporation. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
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plication of the Westmoreland Telephone 
Co. for the commission’s approval of the 
consolidation agreement and charter entered 
into by this corporation. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the American Telephone Co. 
ior the approval of the commission to the 
consolidation agreement and charter en- 
tered into by this corporation. 

January 26: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the North East Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for the commission’s approval to 
the consolidation agreement and charter 
entered into by this corporation. 

February 1: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the East Kansas Telephone Co. 
for permission to change its rates for tele- 
phone service at Lancaster. 

February 1: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of H. F. Rodick for permission to 
transact the business of a telephone utility 
at Welda. 

February 2: Hearing on complaint of 
patrons of Eastern Kansas Telephone Co. 
of Lone Elm, continued from January 20. 

February 3: Hearing at Strawn on ap- 
plication of the Strawn Telephone Co. for 
permission to make certain changes in its 
telephone rates for service at Strawn. 

February 7: Hearing at McPherson, on 
application of the United Telephone Co. for 
permission to change its rates for service 
at McPherson. 


MAINE. 


January 10: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of Cony M. Hoyt and 18 other resi- 
dents of Phillips against the Franklin 
Farmers Cooperative Telephone Co., al- 
leging inadequate service, the commission 
decided to make an investigation. 

The petitioners allege that there is no 
way for the transmission of toll calls to 
and from beyond the limits of Phillips on 
the lines of any other telephone and tele- 
graph company, more particularly the lines 
of the Main Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Being satisfied that the petitioners are 
responsible and that a hearing is expedient, 
after the expiration of 10 days the com- 
mission will proceed to investigate the 
matters set forth in the complaint unless 
the cause thereof is sooner removed to the 
satisfaction of the commission. 


MICHIGAN. 


_February 8: Hearing on petition of 
citizens -of Redford asking that Detroit 
telephone service rates be made applicable 
tc that community. The community was 
admitted as part of Detroit several months 
ago. 
Missouri. 

_ December 30: Sale and transfer author- 
ized of the Bevier Telephone Co., Bevier, 
to the Central West Telephone Co. at an 
agreed price of $17,500. 

December 30: Application granted of 
the Waco Telephone Co. to sell and T. P. 
Pitcock to purchase all of the property 
and assets of the Waco Telephone Co., in- 
cluding its francise or right to operate in 
the town of Waco, Jasper county; agreed 
Price of $250 in cash to be paid for the 
company, T. P. Pitcock assuming the in- 
debtedness of the Waco Telephone Co. in 
the amount of $1,633.63. 

. December 30: Sale and transfer author- 
ized hy J. W. Richeson to the Central West 
Telephone Co. of all of the property of the 
Clifton Hill Telephone Exchange, together 
with all franchise rights and contracts in 
Connection with the operation at an agreed 
Price of $9,500. Central West Telephone 

0. « 1thorized to maintain and operate the 

telep''one system transferred. 
ccember 31: Cape Girardeau Bell 
Teleyhone Co. granted authority to issue 

Comron and preferred stock. 
December 31: Application granted of 
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the West Missouri Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to purchase the Lockwood Tele- 
phone Co., Lockwood ; Ott’s Telephone Ex- 
change, Lockwood; the Everton Telephone 
Co., Everton; the Morrisville Telephone 
Co., Morrisville; the Willard Telephone 
Co., Willard; the Jasper Telephone Co., 
Jasper; the Walnut Grove Telephone Co., 
Walnut Grove and the Ash Grove Tele- 
phone Co., Ash Grove. 

January 11: Operation of the rates and 
charges as set forth in the Jackson County 
Telephone Co.’s P. S. C. No. 4, further 
suspended for a period of six months from 
January 19 to July 19, 1928. 

January 13: Sale and transfer author- 
ized by ‘lony Thomas to A. J. Eby of Kan- 
sas City of all of the property of the 
Elmira Telephone Co. at an agreed 
price of $2,500. 

January 14: Elmira Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to sell all of its assets and business 
to A. J. Eby of Kansas City, who is au- 
thorized to operate the plant. 

January 14: . Willow Springs Local & 
Long Distance Telephone Co. authorized to 
operate a telephone system in the town of 
Mountain View, Howell county, under an 
assignment of franchise by W. R. Kelly, 
to whom the franchise was awarded. 

January 16: Application granted of 
Barnett Telephone Co., Barnett, to sell its 
entire property to T. H. Dilse, Barnett, at 
an agreed price of $1,250 and T. H. Dilse 
is authorized to maintain and operate the 
system transferred. 


OHIO. 


January 12: The Associated Telephone 
Co. of Marion authorized to purchase the 
property of the Williams County Tele- 
phone Co., Bryan. 

January 27: Hearing resumed on Ohio 
Bell state-wide investigation. Continuance 
was made to this date on application of 
the attorney general on the ground that 
the state was not ready with the report of 
H. R. Allensworth, consulting engineer em- 
ployed to check over the appraisal of the 
company’s property in Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 


January 10: Application granted of the 
Midland Telephone Co., a Delaware cor- 
poration, to purchase telephone properties 
of the Marshall Telephone Co. at Marshall, 
owned and operated by Frank Long and 
Dollie Long. 

January 10: Application granted of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for ap- 
proval of cancellation of its connecting 
contract with the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co., of Poteau. 

January 24: Hearing on application of 
the Southwest Telephone Co. for increase 
in exchange rates at Meeker. 

January 30: Hearing on application of 

. C. Chance, owner of an Independent 
exchange at Lehigh, to discontinue service 
and sell the exchange to liquidate debts 
against it. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 20: La Cross Telephone Corp. 
granted authority to issue 6,416 shares of 
its common stock of the par value of $50 
per share, making a total issue of $320,000; 
2,500 shares of its 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock of the par value of $100 
per share, making a total issue of $250,- 
000, and $700,000 principal amount of its 
first mortgage 5% per cent gold bonds 
series A dated January 1, 1928, in exchange 
for the fixed capital and other assets of 
the La Cross Telephone Co. and the La 
Crosse Interurban Telephone Co., as of 
January 1, 1928. Value of property and 
assets to be acquired by the La Crosse 
Telephone Corp., after giving effect to 
liabilities assumed in connection with the 
acquisition, placed at $1,230,834.53. 
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Your 
Printing 


should be given the same 
expert and intelligent atten- 
tion as the technical require- 
ments of your business. 


Our 25 Years of 
Specialized 
Experience 











in continuously supplying the 
Printing requirements of the 
largest Telephone Companies in 
Illinois and the Middle West en- 
ables us to render more than the 
mechanically printed product. 
You can profit materially by 
availing yourself of our immense 
facilities and expert knowledge 
of the particular requirements of 
Telephone Companies. 


Glennon G@ Kern 
626-636 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BRITISH RADIO 
STATIONS 


IN WHICH 


ALTON BATTERIES 


ARE AT WORK, INCLUDE 


RUGBY 
NITON 
STONEHAVEN 
ST. ALBANS 
LANDS END 














EEE AT aie 
ALTON sce ie 





Cables:—BATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND 
Codes:—6th Ed. ABC & BENTLEY'S 


Representatives in Australia: 


Messrs, Automatic Telephones, Ltd,, 
Sydney. 








Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Incorporations and New Telephone 
Companies. 

Cuicaco, ILtr.—The Three States Tele- 
phone Co., 105 West Adams street, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $400,000 
to carry on a general telephone business. 
The incorporators are: W. A. Duncan, 
A. W. Mitchell, Clara M. Stumcke. Cor- 
respondent: William Capesius, 1205 Ash- 
land block. , 

Construction. 

SitoaM) Sprincs, Ark.—Tom Stahl, 
manager of the Siloam Springs Telephone 
Co. has announced that a modern switch- 
board will be installed about March 1 in 
the local exchange. The new board will 
have a capacity of 700 lines, compared with 
the present board which can accommodate 
only 400 lines. 

Eleven thousand feet of new cable will 
be installed, making a total of 21,000 feet 
of telephone cable. The cost of the im- 
provements will be $12,500. 

Waycross, Ga—The Union Telephone 
Co. of Folkston and Hoboken will extend 
its lines into Waycross immediately. This 
announcement was made by the president 
of the company, J. K. Larkin. The Union 
Telephone Co. has a line running from 
Folkston to the St. Marys river, Traders 
Hill, Paxton Place, Homeland and Na- 
hunta. From Hoboken the lines extend to 
Nahunta and Colgan’s Still. 

NEWARK, On1o—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Newark Telephone Co. 
held recently, the board of directors was 
given authority to plan for the erection of 
a new, modern fireproof building. The work 
is to be done this year. The building will 
be approximately 60 feet wide and 200 feet 
deep, two stories in height. 

Financial. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Authority for an in- 
crease in the capital stock of the Interstate 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., a Goodrich 
concern, was granted recently. The capital 
stock is increased from 1,000 shares of 
common stock to 85,000 shares, consisting 
of 75,000 shares of common and 10,000 
shares of first preferred, all of no desig- 
nated par value. 

The preferred stock is to have a value 
of $100 a share, and is to be sold for not 
less than $90 a share. An increase in the 
number of directors from three to nine, 
was also approved. 

Elections. 

Apany, Itt.—The stockholders of the 
Albany Telephone Co. held their annual 
meeting recently. The report of the secre- 
tary showed an expenditure of $8,098.49, 
taken care of by receipts of $9,830.42, 
which left a balance of $1,731.93. 

The following officers were elected for 
1928: President, Harvey R. Senior; vice- 
president, Fred A. Snyder; secretary, M. S. 
Rosenkrans; treasurer, C. A. Olds; di- 
rectors, Bernie Sterenberg, Neuman Rum- 
mel, Edward Coffey, Herbert Simpson, 
Charles Sharer, J. A. Parker and Charles 
Rowland. 

Atepo, Iti.—All officers of the Peoples 
Telephone Co. of Mercer county were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders held recently. Patrick O’Day was 
again chosen to head the organization as 
president and W. K. Wells as vice-presi- 





dent, with Chas. Pfitzenmaier picked as 
director. 

The officers who hold over are: Emil 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer ; J. A. Wells, 
George Bell, W. K. Wells and J. A. Bed- 
ford, directors. 

Orion, ILt.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Orion Telephone Ex- 
change was held recently and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, C. A. 
Asplund; secretary and treasurer, F.-O. 
Swanson; directors, Geo. P. Wilson, E. R. 
Wilson and G. H. Wayne. 

Yeppo, Inp.—The Yeddo Telephone Co. 
held its annual meeting recently, when 
these officers were elected: President, John 
B. Newnum; manager, L. E. Marshall; 
directors, Walter Marshall, James B. 
White, and Ora Sample. 

Aucusta, Me.—At the annual meeting 
of the Franklin Farmers’ Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co., held recently the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Welling- 
ton Thornton, Chesterville; clerk and 
treasurer, George D. Clark, Farmington; 
business manager and a director, Frank 
Adams, Farmington. Other directors are 
A. Mason Russell of Rangeley, Frank 
Jackson of Jay, F. Ardine Richardson of 
Strong, C. A. Thompson of New Sharon, 
W. P. Watson of Kingfield; auditor, F. 
Perley Caswell, New Sharon. 

It was announced by the manager that 
during the coming year it is proposed if 
everything works as favorably as it has in 
the past year, to put in about 40 miles of 
metallic circuits. 

New Troy, Micu.—Roy Zieger is the 
new president of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., the other officers being Arthur Eng- 
lish, secretary; William Gast, treasurer. 
Mr. English is also the manager. 

The board of directors includes: Mr. 
Gast, Emil Dass, Thomas Sowersby and 
Manager English. 

PAawneEE, Nesr.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the DuBois Telephone 
Co. was held recently with a good repre- 
sentation of the stockholders present. H. 
S. Dill, R. T. Allison, Cecil Davis, Frank 
Klima and Frank Yoble were elected di- 
rectors for the ensuing year. 

BELLEFONTAINE, Outo.—Stockholders of 
the United Telephone Co. met recently and 
the following directors were re-elected: 
D. E. Strayer, Dr. W. S. Phillips, F. N. 
Johnson, E. K. Campbell, W. W. Barton, 
W. C. Huston, T. C. Myers, Joseph R. 
Weller, Charles Harner, Frank Binkley, 
A. Jay Miller, G. H. Aikin, G. W. Gorton, 
Isaac C. Miller, C. S. Hockett. 

The officers re-elected and _ re-instated 
follow: President, D. E. Strayer; first 
vice-president, F. N. Johnson; second 
vice-president, Dr. W. S. Phillips; third 
vice-president, E. K. Campbell; secretary- 
treasurer-general manager, Frank Binkley. 


Miscellaneous. 


A.epo, ILu.—With reference to the vari- 
ous offers for the stock of the Peoples 
Telephone Co. of Aledo, referred to on 
page 41 of TeLepHony of January 21, it 
is stated that Senator H. C. Hicks’ con- 
tract covered the same stock as the con- 
tract of D. C. Phillips. There was some 
question as to the Hicks contract, and 
unanimous action of the “syndicate” con- 
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trolling the company postponed action in 
the matter of a sale, and provided for fur 
ther action. 

In answer to such action, Thos. R. Con- 
don, of Chicago; F. A. Bowdle, of Cerro 
Gordo, Ill., and D. C. Phillips presented 
written bids. Mr. Phillips’ bid was accept- 
ed, and then the action in regard to Mr. 
Hicks’ contract was made known. Mr. 
Hicks since then has made an “amended 
bid” doubling his original offer. 

Harpin, Itt.—The Calhoun County 
Farmers’ Cooperative Telephone Co. is to 
discontinue business. The company, which 
was once a county-wide organization, has 
been failing for several years, and the 
great damage done the line by the snow and 
ice in the winter of 1924 and 1925, caused 
indebtedness which has not been entirely 
cleared away. 

Mr. Ottve, Itt.—F. A. Bowdle, Cerro 
Gordo, has purchased the local telephone 
exchange from William J. Bruns, the trans- 
fer taking place January 1. Many changes 
in service are planned by the new owner, 
who is owner of the Cerro Gordo exchange 

VEEDERSBURG, IND.—Purchase of the 
Veedersburg Telephone Co., of Fountain 
county, with approximately 500 stations, 
was announced January 21 by Max Hosea 
of Indianapolis. Mr. Hosea, who now 
owns approximately 45 other telephone 
utilities of varying size in the state, bought 
the controlling interest in the stock of the 
Veedersburg company. 

Warsaw, Inp.—The Interstate Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., headed by James 
P. Goodrich, of Indianapolis, former gov- 
ernor, has bought the Syracuse Home 
Telephone Co. plant at Syracuse and has 
placed it under the management of J. W. 
Scott, of Warsaw, who also is in charge 
of recently acquired telephone properties 
at Roann, Pierceton and Warsaw. The 
consideration for the Syracuse plant is re- 
ported to be $50,000. 

WILLIAMSPorT, INp.—Lawrence H. Fin- 
ney, of the Wabash Valley Telephone Co. 
now owns and controls the Otterbein Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Finney purchased the en- 
tire capital stock of the company in De- 
cember and took possession January 1. 

WortTHINGTON, INp.—The Green County 
Telephone Co. at Worthington filed papers 
with the secretary of state in Indianapolis, 
January 20, showing the final dissolution 
of the corporation. 

St. Anscar, Iowa—The St. Ansgar 
Telephone Exchange has become the prop- 
erty of the Iowa Union Telephone Co. of 
Des Moines, of which G. N. Clark is 
president. The purchase price was $60,000. 

Quimy, Iowa—The Quimy Telephone 
Exchange has been sold to the Granville- 
Remsen-Alton Telephone Co. for $14,500. 

Swea City, Iowa.—The Iowa Union 
Telephone Co. took over the local tele- 
phone exchange recently. The headquar- 
ters for the company is at Mason City. 
This company is said to be a subsidiary 
of the Western Electric Telephone Sys- 
tem. The local telephone company had 
been owned and operated by Fred Johnson, 
for the past 19 years. 

GrayLinc, Micu.—The local telephone 
exchange, owned and operated by Me'vin 
A. Bates for many years has passed from 
his ownership to that of Dr. O. M. 
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Minimum charge $1.50 for 18 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you W 
te 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 


cain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Elertric Lompany 


Chicago, Il. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 


PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No. 28—3-bar, 1000, 1600 or 
2500 ohm Bdg. desk set @........... 10.00 


Federal 4-bar, 1000 ohm New Graba- 
BR rr rere rar ee 8.50 
Monarch Common Battery Steel hotel 

sets, Straight line with enclosed gongs 

anG Beoosser BG. Gee, | scccvvcesces 7.00 
Western Elec. No. 269 Common battery 
Straight line™ Wood hotel sets with 

W. E. Trans., Rec. and No. 20 Ind. 

ne MR Fe ee Lee 6.50 
Kellogg No. 267 Double cut off jacks, 10 

DOr. Gee 4 secesedcsnnesedtabeasiee 2.50 
Cook type. / ‘ 5-amp. new Wood 
fuses. Distance between’ shoulders 

2s “CM GE Be Wise cicevcacdcscass 3.50 
Western Elec. No. 20 desk stand 
equipped with W. E. Kellogg, Dean, 
Monarch or Stromberg Trans. & Rec. 

and New Rebuilt Inside line and cord 
connection signal sets, 3-bar 1000, 

1600 or 2500 ohm $10.00—4-bar @ 

ci ee. a Sper aaa 11.50 
Stromberg No. 992 type 3-bar 1000, 1600 

or 2500 ohm Bdg. desk set @....... 9.50 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CoO. 
Not Inc. 
1940 W. 21st St., Chicago 


WANTED 


PROGRAM SERVICE TO 
TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBERS 
I am going to devote some time to in- 
stalling and developing Program Serv- 
ice ior telephone companies. If inter- 
¢sted in securing additional income. 
write J. A. Gustafson, Fredonia, Kansas. 


| WANTED TO BUY 


= 











— 








a 





——_ 


‘ W ‘\TED—A_ one-position magrieto 

a oard equipped with fifteen cord 

be i - ~ A or oe lines. Must 
in 00d condition. Add 

of T] EPHONY ress 7077, care 


_ 





WA*TED TO BUY—Telephone Ex- 


chang 200 to 400 s . ° 
6°. € ubscribers. Give full 
Mie rs. Address W. L. Fain, Fulton, 





Kellogg Switchboard Plugs, No. 
BGG, mower weed 2.2 ccccccsccces $ .60 


Common Battery Steel Hotel 
Sets— 

Western Electric No. 333-B 

straight line ringer 


Kellogg with straight 
harmonic ringer 


line or 


Monarch enclosed gong type, 
straight line 


Stromberg-Carlson with straight 
line ringer 


Kellogg Common Battery Desk 
Sets— 


No. 97 desk stand, No. 75 sig- 


DPE ubndvdesdninaghicaseaes 7.00 

No. 97 Desk stand, No. 259 sig- 

nal box with Straight line or 

harmonic ringer ............. 7.50 
Monarch Small Compacts, 5-bar 

> dvdetentebesedsxasnewieees 8.50 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1721 West Adams St. Chicago, IIl. 

















NEW COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
EQUIPMENT 


26 pair W-4 protector strips 
for cable boxes (per pair)$ .15 
Type H-5 protector mounts, 


ERR SER eee 25 
16 pair M-10-1 terminals, 
Ie 5.50 
26 pair M-10-1 terminals, 
NY aah a kcnsanmewa sean 6.75 
26 pair M-10-1 terminals 


with 6 ft. stubs (each).... 10.00 
B-10 sub-station protectors, 


GER SRR 10 
Large and small splicing 
clamps (each) ............. 25 
Type GG connecting strips, 
EE ead kena oe 05 
Type GG-4 connecting strips 
ee are 07 
Type BB one and two bolt 
test connectors( each) ... .10 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
and SUPPLY CO. 


30 West Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








WANTED 


Get your Telephone Kepayu 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT C@., 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 


TELEPHONES and Telephone Apparatus of 
All Makes Repaired. 
Used Equipment Purchasedand Exchanged. 


THE TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One 60-line Kellogg 
make magneto switchboard equipped 
with 40 lines and 8 cord circuits. Used 
for a very short time only. Address 
National Telephone & Electric Co., 604 
Joliet National Bank Building, Joliet, 
Illinois. 























FOR SALE—Magneto' Telephone 
Plant located in Southwest Central In- 
diana. 315 subscribers; 1927 revenue 
$7,520.55. Must have $9,460.00 cash, bal- 
ance can be-paid from revenue of plant. 
If you want a small telephone plant, this 
plant is a bargain. Address 7070, care 


of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Used switchboards, 50 to 
200 capacity ; several makes. W. W. No. 
22 C and Ball Type drops and jacks. 
Will exchange good for worn or de- 
fective parts. Address G. Beach, Box 
146, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Telephone plant in west- 
ern Kansas. Good condition; about 259 
telephones in town. Worth the money 
if taken at oncé. Address 7071, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED POSITION—As Commer- 
cial Manager, Public Relations Man— 
Directory Supervisor. Several years’ ex- 
perience in each capacity. Have had ex- 
tensive experience eliminating free serv- 
ice. Am also graduate engineer. Ad- 
dress No. 7072, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Seven years’ 
experience on switchboard and plant 
maintenance; some experience in over- 
hauling switchboards and equipment, 
both magneto and common battery. 
Manager. wire chief or what have you? 
Good references. Iowa preferred. Ad- 
dress 7078, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Job as lineman and trou- 
bleman on magneto exchange. Expe- 
rienced man. Address 7074, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Man with 20 
years’ experience on magneto or com- 
mon battery; can do line and cable 
work; also capable manager. Address 
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7076, care of TELEPHONY. 
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Celt Crpsseicion Plant —tadectne Reestesens 
Expert Council for Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member E. 


1411 South Park Ave. ‘Springfield, ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








| JK IOMMS to 


TELEPHONE 





the nited States: 
The Hst totals 6520. 
Would you like te 
avail yourself of my 
services? 
Noinee 903-4 Lemcke Building 
APOLIS 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 
§ South Clinton St. Chicago 











Victor 


Telephone Cells 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


cialista in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organization, 
ané Operation of Telephone mpanies. 


J. @ Wray, Fellow A. I. BE. EB. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
676 First National Bank Bildg., Chicago 








Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
Accounting, Auditing, Reports, 
Income Tax Returns and 
Accounting Supplies 
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Vaughan of South Haven, Mich., repre- 
senting the Onaway-Aplena Telephone Co. 

Wueaton, Mo.—P. O. Graber, of Ar- 
lington, has purchased the telephone ex- 
change here and has taken possession. 


Austin, Minn.—The LeRoy Telephone 
Co., operating in the villages of Le Roy 
and Adams and vicinity, has been pur- 
chased by the Iowa Union Telephone Co., 
of which G. N. Clark of Mason City, Iowa, 
is president. 


LovIsvILLE, Miss.—The Central Missis- 
sippi Telephone Co., in Louisville, has been 
sold to the Mississippi Telephone Co. 

Lincerwoop, N. D.—Announcement of 
the sale of the Lidgerwood Telephone Sys- 
tem to the Dacota Central Telephone Co., 
Aberdeen, S. D., has been made by L. M. 
Lamb of the local company. 

Jackson, Out0.—The stock of the Jack- 
son County Telephone Co. was formally 
transferred to the Standard Public Service 
Corp. of New York, January 18, by At- 
torney E. E. Eubanks, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Jackson company. The New 
York corporation has held an option on the 
stock for some time and exercised the 
option on the last day. The transfer was 
made in Chicago. 

No changes will be made in the personnel 
of the company for the time being at least, 
according to an announcement made by the 
officers of the purchasing corporation. S. 
E. Stephenson is president; John M. 
Wright of Cincinnati is first vice-presi- 
dent; George C. Sellers, Wellston, second 
vice-president; E. E. Eubanks, Jackson, 
secretary and treasurer; Herbert Poore, 
general manager, and Ralph Hamilton, gen- 
eral superintendent. 

The Standard Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New York is also negotiating for 
other properties in Ohio. The company 
will act as a holding corporation only and 
acquired properties will be operated under 
existing charters. 

PonpcrREEK, OxKLA.—A petition asking 
for an order and decree of dissolution was 
filed in district court recently by the Grant 
County Rural Telephone Co. by V. L 
Headrick, attorney for the petitioner. 

Witxkes-Barre, Pa.—Senator A. J. Sor- 
doni has secured control of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., it is reported, by 
acquiring 8,000 shares of the 12,000 com- 
mon stock. The Commonwealth company 
operates a service in the rural sections in 
more than half a dozen counties in north- 
ern and northeastern Pennsylvania. 

SumTER, S. C.—The Continental Tele- 
phone Co., St. Paul, Minn., it is reported, 
has acquired the Sumter Telephone Co. 
The local exchange will continue to op- 
erate under same name, with Geo. K. 
Gann, president; O. A. Knell, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. The Con- 
tinental company will probably expend 
about $50,000 on improvements and exten- 
sions. 

Martin, TENN.—A deal was consum- 
mated recently whereby the Continental 
Telephone Co. of St. Paul, Minn., pur- 
chased the Weakley County Telephone Co. 
E. C. Hardeman was retained as local 
manager. The company here has about 
800 telephones and has announced publicly 
that it will completely modernize the 
system. 

BANDERA, TEXAS.—J. R. Bellinger, San 
Antonio, it is reported, has acquired the 
telephone system here from J. F. Tait and 
intends to remodel the plant and extend 
the rural lines. 

TyLer, TeExas.—The Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co. has purchased the Julian Jarvis 
residence at Troup and will use the build- 
ing for its telephone offices there, after the 
necessary improvements have been made. 
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ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to 
best serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 











JAMES R. KEARNEY 
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Solderless Service Connectors 
Certified Malleable Anchors 
Guy Wire Clips 
Cable Ring Saddles 


4229 Clayton Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Independent Standard 


‘ Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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your entire satisfaction and at 
@ minimum cost. Are you a 
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